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HAT becomes of waiters, when they don’t wait, is a question 
that has long perplexed those who occupy themselves with 
the gigantic problems of human nature. In the winter, as we all 
know, many hotels at the seaside and other places of summer resort 
are closed ; then the swallow, as has been ascertained, flies south; but 
whither does the man with the swallow-tail—the “John” or “George” 
whose vocation is over for the season at the Crown or the Vulture— 
fly? Their destination when aged (and they have saved money) has 
been of course discovered. ‘They adopt the only business they are 
fit for (though it is true they might be platelayers): they keep an inn. 
It is in the mean time—which with them is the extreme winter—that 
their abode and calling are hidden from their fellow-creatures. One of 
them—one cannot say “ex uno disce omnes,” because the occupation 
was such'a very exceptional one—used, years ago, to accompany 
Christmas visitors in their adventurous descents in the diving bell at 
the Polytechnic, while the ordinary attendant went for his holiday. 
I met him in the bell itself. 

Even in my youth I was never courageous, and it had cost 
me sixpennyworth of cherry brandy in the refreshment 100m of 
that home of science to screw my courage to the sticking place. 
I was just then writing a story called “Under the Sea,” about 
divers—{a few copies of which can still be obtained of the publisher's 
assignees )—and being exceedingly well principled (in fiction), I felt 
that I ought to experience what I was about to describe. And the 
Polytechnic was every way a more convenient, not to say a safer, place 
than the boundless ocean. 
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Even as it was, I was a prey to terror, on finding myself swinging 
over that gigantic basin, which, though it might not be Scylla, nor yet 
Charybdis, as to roughness, was quite deep enough to drown me, and 
(so far) “ quench the gaiety of nations.” 

The seats, you must understand, have no rails in front of them, 
such as every child is accustomed to, and such as I venture to think 
they ought to have, and I thought it much more strongly on that 
occasion. Some scoffing holiday maker, who had not the pluck of a 
lamb, as I told him (amid plaudits), or he would have come down 
himself, had bidden me “hold on by my eyelids,” but the advice, 
even if well meant—the vacant chaff well meant for grain—was of 
course valueless. I was in a blue funk, and felt very unsteady. 
There had been only one person besides myself who had been fool 
enough to try it; a serious man in a threadbare black coat, and with 
a white cravat, whom I perceived at once to be an official—probably 
the chaplain of the diving bell. I remember wondering, even in that 
moment of agony—so closely does the ridiculous tread on the heels 
of the sublime—whether he was instructed by the Polytechnic Com- 
pany, if anything went wrong, to read the “ Prayers to be used at Sea.” 
It was a nice point, considering the amphibious nature of the duties 
of the man (a sort of clerical marine) and engaged my attention for 
nearly half a second. By that time the rim of the bell had touched 
the water. 

Of course I had the assurance of Science, though we did keep 
sinking and sinking, that the water would never so much as touch 
the soles of my boots; but then one has very little confidence in the 
assurance of anyone—even though she be a lady—of whom one 
knows nothing at all. The only parallel that my memory furnished 
to my own situation was unhappily that of King Canute, and, as every- 
body knows, the water got the better of him in spite of the most 
flattering predictions. However, the bell did stop, as it seemed to 
me in the very nick of time—and continued to stop. 

“Why on earth,” cried I, (though we were unhappily not on earth), 
“do we not go up again ?” 

“There is a little something wrong, perhaps,” he mnunds “2 
does sometimes happen in the lifting gear.” 

“ Good heavens !” 

“There is nothing to be alarmed about. They will keep on 
pumping air in.” 

“ Air ?” exclaimed I indignantly. 

“Ah, you are thinking of your dinner: we shall be out long 
before seven o’clock.” 
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“* How do you know I dine at seven?” 

“Because I have waited on you many times, at the Hand and 
Glove at Brighton.” 

“To be sure, you are Bob the waiter. How ever came you to be 
waiting here? ” 

“Well, sir, it is only atemporary arrangement. The fact is, I am 
going to carry on the hotel myself.” 

“Indeed?” I wondered how this “shilling-seeking, napkin- 
carrying, up-and-down-stairs” attaché of so respectable an inn, could 
have scraped together the money for the rent. He was a shrewd 
fellow, and read this in my face. 

“Well, sir, it’s a curious story,” he said ; “and as you've got 
nothing to do, and we shall have some time on our hands, I'll tell it 
to you.” 


It’s more than twenty years ago since I first went to the Hand 
and Glove as second waiter in the summer time, and I have taken 
the same situation ever since. I am not head waiter there even now, 
though I shall be the master of the place in a few months ; so you 
may conclude (though you was a liberal gent yourself, so far as I 
remember) I might have waited long enough before I saved the 
money out of my wages and perquisites. But in the autumn of the 
year before last a curious thing happened at that hotel. 

It was the race week at Brighton, when we are always full, and 
every room was engaged ; most of them by old customers, but one 
or two, of course, by strangers. One of these last was a Mr. John 
Adamson ; he was a chance comer—that is, he had not written 
beforehand to secure a room, as is usual at that time, and therefore 
he got a very bad one, It was No. 47, which in slack seasons was 
never occupied ; it looked into the little courtyard in the middle of 
the house, and had nothing to recommend it but its great height— 
it was, in fact, two floors thrown into one ; some nervous persons had 
a fancy for it, however, because a few steps down the passage was the 
trapdoor in the roof under which stood the ladder that formed the 
fire escape ; but as a rule people who were shown to No. 47 objected to 
it. Mr. Adamson, however, made no objections ; and, indeed, to look 
at him, you would have said that he had been used to worse rooms. 
It was not so much his clothes—though they didn’t fit him, and yet 
looked as if he was wearing them for the first time—but a certain 
hang-dog cringing way he had with him, which showed he was a low 
fellow. He was a turfite, of course—a man who made his living, or 
tried to make it, by horse racing, and had come down to fill his 
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pockets at the expense of other people ; but, so far as that went, so 
had all our other guests. There was the great Mr. Dodds, the 
bookmaker, for instance—only second in the extent of his operations 
to the Leviathan himself, who travelled with his secretary, and had our 
first floor front; there was Captain Leger, who went halves in 
winnings—whatever he did in losings—with the Marquis of Spavin ; 
and there was Sir Toby Gray, who had three horses on the hill 
himself, and one of them first favourite for the Cup. But all these 
men, for the present at least, were men of substance, and looked like 
it. You might have said they were made of money, for everyone of 
them had a pocket-book bursting with bank-notes, which was certain 
to be either fuller or emptier before the week was out. 

Now, Mr. Adamson did not look as though he owned a bank-note 
in the world, and if I had had to name his trade, I could have done 
it the first moment I clapped eyes on him ; it was Welsher. How- 
ever, it is not the business of an hotel-keeper to turn any man from 
his door who wants a bed and can afford to pay for it; and as for 
picking and stealing, our own plate was all Britannia metal, while Mr. 
Dodds and Captain Leger and Sir Toby knew very well how to take 
care of themselves and their money, having been on the turf for 
the last twenty years, and accustomed to all descriptions of villainy. 
As for me, I had enough to do at that busy time, without looking 
after the seedy tenant of No. 47, who went up the hill every day to the 
course on foot, and took six penn’orth of whisky with his dinner in the 
coffee-room, and nothing after it. Only of course it was suspicious ; 
for the Hand and Glove was not an hotel meant for the likes of 
him, and he knew it. He was always apologising, as it were, for 
being there, and hoping he was not giving trouble when he asked for 
this and that—always something cheap—at the bar and in the public 
room. He also pretended to be ignorant as to who was who, and in- 
quired of me on one occasion whether that was ¢#e Mr. Dodds whom 
he had just seen come out of No. 4, whereas it is my opinion that he 
knew them all, and who was the principal winner after each day’s work. 

There was a good deal of betting on the race for the Cup that 
year, in which were entered two public favourites, who were very 
heavily backed by the “ gentlemen;” and as a rank outsider won, so 
also, of course, did the “ bookmakers.” It was rumoured in the 
coffee-room that evening that Mr. Dodds had cleared twenty thousand 
pounds out of the transaction, and by the way he and his friends 
and his secretary kept it up that night in the first floor front, you 
would have thought it might have been forty thousand. What I will say 
for the racing folks, whether gentry or otherwise, is, that they are 
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free-handed ; it is “ light come, light go,” with them, I suppose ; but 
when fortune sends them a stroke of luck, they let other people share it. 
It was open house in No. 5 that night (next to his bedroom, the 
room was, and then the secretary’s, as I well remember) for all as 
knew him, and I dare say a good many as didn’t know him (more 
than to say “ Bravo, Dodds,” when he was reported to have pulled 
off a stake), took their glass at his expense. But Dodds had his 
eyes about him for all that, and his secretary too, and woe would 
have been to the man who tried to take more than what was offered 
him—that is, aught beyond food and liquor. They would not have 
given him into custody, not they, but they have laws of their own, 
these gentlemen, which they put in force at once against such trans- 
gressors. I believe soldiers, when they catch a thief among them, 
do the like. Well, the evening went off without anything worse 
than shouting, but in the morning there was a terrible “to-do.” 
Mr. Dodds had been robbed in the night ofall his winnings. In reality, 
these were not quite so great as had been reported, but they amounted 
to eleven thousand pounds in bank-notes—and they were gone. 

I verily believe the man was not so annoyed by the loss of the 
money as by the fact of his having been robbed—that is, of another 
man having outwitted him. He stormed and raved like a mad bull, 
so that my master hardly dared to listen to what he had to say about 
the matter—though, indeed, it was very little. These notes, which 
were all for large amounts, were in a pocket-book by themselves, and 
lay in a drawer in his room. He had seen all was right, he thought, 
before he retired to rest, his door being not only locked, but fastened 
with a bolt with a spring bell to it. Only, there was at that time 
nothing zz the pocket-book but two copies of the Sporting Times, 
very neatly folded. The notes must have been taken out before- 
hand—while he was entertaining his friends—and the little substitu- 
tion effected. When my master asked Mr. Dodds, “ Have you got 
the numbers of the notes?” he burst out intoa fury. “ Because I 
have been robbed, sir, do you take me for a born idiot? Of course 
I have.” 

His secretary, indeed, had made a memorandum of them, but, 
unfortunately, had wrapped it up with the notes themselves, which 
was very handy and convenient for the thief. 

Mr. Dodds was a stout man, and I thought would have had a fit 
of apoplexy when he discovered this. I don’t remember ever hear- 
ing so much strong language from the same mouth in so short a 
time. We kept the secretary locked up in the bar till the storm had 
blown over a little, and in the mean time we did what we could. As 
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Mr. Adamson was the only stranger at the Hand and Glove, 
suspicion naturally fell upon him—and so did Mr. Dodds. In less 
time than it takes me to tell you, that unfortunate man was stripped 
to his skin, and his room searched with that completeness that not a 
pin’s head could have escaped notice: but nothing was found ; 
and except that he had gone up with the rest to drink a glass of 
champagne in the first floor front in honour of Mr. Dodds’ success, 
not a tittle of proof existed against him. He had not left the house 
that day since he had returned from the races, and even now he 
showed no signs of departure. He said he had been infamously 
treated, but had too much respect for Mr. Dodds to take the law of 
him for the insult that had been inflicted on him. And he stayed for 
the next day’s races, where he told me that he had been “ welshed” 
out of fifteen shillings, or he should have been happy to have given 
me half-a-crown, though “ attendance” was included in our bills. 
In justice to himself, my master sent for the police, but, of course, 
they were no good, and Mr. Dodds had to give them five pounds, in 
consideration of having expressed an opinion, in his usual terms, 
upon their incompetency. He offered one thousand pounds reward 
for the recovery of the notes, and started off with the secretary (with 
his tail between his legs) for the next race meeting. 

Some people thought it was the secretary who had done the 
trick ; but Mr. Dodds knew better: and so did I. I have heard of 
things being “borne in” upon folks—a first cousin of mine by the 
mother’s side being a bit of a Calvin—but never was any man more 
convinced of what he hadn’t seen than I was that Mr. John Adamson 
had taken that money. The hold it got on me was surprising, 
especially after the thousand pounds reward was offered, which did 
not make my brain less busy about the matter, you may be certain. 
At first I could talk of nothing else,so that I got to be quite a 
laughing-stock with my fellow-servants at the inn, when I grew 
sulky and dropped it, which was afterwards lucky for me. They, of 
course, talked about it too, for a robbery of that magnitude under 
one’s own roof was enough to set any tongue wagging, but after a 
month or two the thing wore away from their minds: whereas with 
me it was as fresh as ever. Where could he have put that money 
when we searched him and his room so thoroughly?’and Did he 
get clear away with it? were the two questions that worried me 
most. That he stole the notes from Mr. Dodds’ drawer I took for 
granted. 

Perhaps I should not so soon have got free of my fellow-servants’ 
chaff—especially as it had begun to rile me—if something else had 
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not presently occurred to turn their attention from the subject 
altogether. This was a murder committed at Lewes, within a few 
miles of us. A murder is always more exciting than a robbery, and 
in this instance the victim was a Brighton cabdriver, known to many 
of us, which, of course, made the incident more attractive. 
Otherwise it was a common case enough ; the man had made a few 
pounds in a Derby lottery, and for those and the watch in his 
pocket, the other, who was a bookmaker on the turf, called Kyneton, 
had murdered him. The trial had nothing noteworthy in it from 
first to last ; but when the murderer had met his deserts, a certain 
paragraph appeared in a Lewes paper, which being copied into other 
journals attracted much attention, and set my ears tingling more than 
anybody’s. After the murderer was found guilty, it said, he had 
made a voluntary statement to one of the prison warders that it was 
he who had stolen the notes from Mr. Dodds at the Hand and 
Glove Hotel at Brighton, during the race week in the previous 
autumn. 

“Come, Bob,” said my master, “that disposes of your friend 
Adamson’s having had anything to do with it, which you thought 
such a ‘ moral.’” 

“Well, sir, yes, I suppose it does,” said I. 

“Of course it does ; and I am very glad this has happened, 
since it removes all suspicion from anyone connected with the Hotel. 
You don’t know anything of this fellow Kyneton being about the 
place on the Cup day, do you?” 

“No, sir,” I said, “ but there were a many folks coming and going, 
and especially, as you remember, to congratulate Mr. Dodds on his 
good fortune.” 

“Just so ; and this Kyneton was one of them, no doubt.” 

But, for my part, I still stuck to my own opinion. If Kyneton 
had stolen eleven thousand pounds in the autumn, what need had 
he to kill a man for twenty pounds and a silver watch a few months 
afterwards? The man was not a gentleman, and would not have 
flung so much money away in as many years. And why did he tell 
a warder about it, instead of confessing his crime to the chaplain in 
the usual way ? 

The next Sunday happened to be my Sunday out, and I took 
advantage of it to go to Lewes. I had an acquaintance there who 
was a sporting reporter upon the staff of the newspaper in which the 
paragraph first appeared, and I had a great fancy to put a few 
questions to him. He was a civil fellow enough, and had had infor- 
mation from me on certain occasions—one picks it up when horsey 
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gents are talking together, in spite of their whispering ways—which 
had been useful to him. 

“ Now, Jack,” I said, “ I want to see the prison warder as this here 
Kyneton told that story to about that robbery at our hotel.” 

“* Well, to tell you the truth, Bob,” he says, laughing, “ you'll find 
that a little difficult. Between ourselves, it was all bogus. It has 
been very successful, and been quoted in all the London papers, but 
no such statement was ever made.” 

“Then, how did it get into the papers?” 

“Oh, in the usual way; it was put in by a penny-a-liner; a mere 
effort of the imagination.” 

“ Then, Jack, I must see that penny-a-liner.” 

“To tell you the whole truth, Ned,” he answered, with another 
laugh (but I thought not quite so natural a one), “he stands before 
you ; it was me as wrote it.” 

“Oh, you wrote it, did you? Now, look here; this will go no 
further,” said I, “ than you and me, but I must know more. You said 
you would tell me the whole truth : then tell me, who was it as paid 
you to write it?” 

“Well, my proprietors, of course,” he answered sulkily. 

**T know that, but who paid you besides ?” 

“Well, if you must know, a man of the name of Loftus. I met 
him at the Harp here during the trial, and he said he would give 
something to see himself in print. It struck him, he said (and he 
was right), that to make Kyneton confess to the Dodds robbery 
would be an attractive sort of ‘par’ (that means paragraph), and 
between us we worked it up. It was more my composition than his, 
but I did not tell him so, and he promised me a guinea when he saw 
it in type: and he paid the guinea like a man; and what was the 
harm in it?” 

“No sort of harm, Jack,” says I, “and indeed rather the reverse. 
I do assure you, you shall never get into trouble about it; but just 
tell me what this man was like.” 

“Well, he was rather a down-looking cove.” 

“ Hang-dog ?” said I. 

“Well, yes, to be frank, hang-dog—a washed-out whitey-brown 
sort of fellow.” 

“ With a beard ?” inquired I. 

“No, with no beard.” 

“ Did you notice any impediment in his speech?” 

“No. By-the-by, now you mention it,” said Jack, correcting him- 
self, “I did. It was very slight, but he said pup—pup—paragraph.” 
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“ All right,” said I, “I’m much obliged to you. It’s not the man 
I thought it was.” 

“‘ And who did you think it was?” 

“It’s no matter. I have come on a fool’s errand, but I thank you 
all the same. IfI can do anything for you next meeting—I meant, 
of course, the Brighton race meeting, for Jack was not a chapel-goer, 
far from it—command me.” : 

Then I went home more confident in my old opinion than ever. 
It was Adamson himself (though he now wore no beard) who had put 
that statement into the Zewes Express. The question, of course, 
was, why had he done it? since nobody now accused him of being a 
thief. And why should he have adopted so clumsy and dangerous a 
method of getting his exculpation printed if he had had money at 
command to get it done in safer ways? As I read it, the man, 
though he had stolen the money, had by no means got it in his 
pocket. It was hidden somewhere under the roof of the Hand 
and Glove, and, now that his character was in the eyes of the world 
re-established, he would some day return to take possession. 

I was not fool enough to communicate these ideas to anyone 
else ; I had already experienced the inconveniences of talking, and 
I felt that, if I was right in my conjecture, the value of it depended 
on my keeping it to myself. Consequently I bore with much good 
humour the sly remarks of the other waiters, and even of the pretty 
chambermaid (whom I dare say you remember, sir), about the mare’s 
nest I had sat upon as respected the guilt of Mr. Adamson, whom 
they proceeded to pity as an ill-used and innocent man. I con- 
fessed that I had made a mistake such as human nature is liable to, 
and after a few weeks there was an end of it. The robbery, having 
been explained,was forgotten, just as, I make no doubt, the man who 
had done it had calculated upon : only Bob Taylor (at your service) 
happened to be the exception as proved the rule. 

It was in the autumn time, and about three weeks before the 
race meeting, that a Mr. Morton arrived at our hotel by the evening 
train, and asked for a bed-room. What he couldn’t abide, as he 
told Eliza (which was the pretty housemaid’s name, as you may 
remember), was the noise of the sea at night. He didn’t care where 
he slept, but the room must be at the back of the house, and at the 
same time airy. Now, the only room which combined these 
advantages, as it happened, was No. 47. I did not take much notice 
of Mr. Morton at first, except as respected his portmanteau, which I 
thought a very shabby one for a gent as was so particular about his 
sleeping; but as it happened, it fell to me to wait upon him in the 
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coffee-room, and the way in which he ordered dry champagne and 
the best of everything the house afforded did strike me (in connec. 
tion with that portmanteau) as peculiar. 

He spoke very little, occupying himself chiefly in smoothing his 
black moustache, which was very fine and silky, and in reading a 
sporting newspaper. I noticed that one leg of his trousers was 
patched at the knee, and said I to myself, “‘ There’s bricks in that 
portmanteau.” But that, of course, was no business of mine at that 
time, being only the waiter. 

Before the house closed he went out for a walk, with one of our 
best cigars in his mouth, and on his return asked for hot whisky and 
water : only he called it wur-wur-whisky. You might have knocked 
me down with a feather, for when he said that it flashed upon me in 
an instant that here was my man. His beard was gone, it was true, 
but that I was prepared for, “ from information received,” as the police 
say ; his moustache had changed its colour—indeed, it was a false one ; 
but that unfortunate hesitation in his speech recalled Mr. Adamson 
to my recollection at once. When I handed him the spirits and water, 
my hand shook so that you would have thought I had taken any 
amount of the same prescription myself. To think that he had taken 
the very same room again—No. 47—though, of course, that was only 
what you may call the association of ideas—seemed to carry convic- 
tion with it. The room was, I think I have said, in the servants’ 
quarter, and my own little dog-hole was close to it. I slept—no, I 
didn’t sleep—I laid awake all that night with my door ajar, and 
listened, listened, listened, till there was a buzzing in my brain equa] 
to a million of bees in swarming time. At two o’clock in the 
morning I heard his door open, and was out of bed in a twinkling 
with my eyes at the chink of my own door. 

It was a moonlight night, and I saw him go down the passage in 
his nightgown as noiseless as a ghost. Then I heard something 
scrape against the floor ; it was the foot of the ladder of the fire 
escape that led up through the trapdoor on to the roof. “He has 
hidden them there,” said I to myself, and in my hurry to follow 
him I stumbled in the passage and fell. When I picked myself up, 
all was as quiet as death ; and on turning the corner of the passage 
I see my gentleman coming towards me, walking quite slow and rigid. 
“ Hullo,” I said, “how come you here?” He didn’t answer a word, 
but, with his eyes wide open and staring over my shoulder, tried to 
pass me. I took him by the arm, however, and again asked him 
what he was doing in the passage at that time of night. Then he drew 
a long sigh, passed his hand over his eyes, and says, “ Where am I?” 
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‘With eyes wide open and staring, he tried to pass me.’ 
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“ Well,” says I, “ you’re where you’ve no business to be. Your 
room is No. 47, I believe.” 

“ Thank you,” he says, “so it is. I’ve been walking in my sleep. 
It’s a habit I have. Good nun—nun—night.” 

And then he turned into his room and locked the door. 

He was certainly one of the coolest hands I ever saw, but his 
little device did not impose upen me for an instant; what he 
wanted, I now felt positively certain, were those nun—nun—notes, 
which were lying, no doubt, stuffed under the tiles, or in some spout 
or other in the roof. The trapdoor was a long way up, and could 
not be reached except by the ladder ; so this is what I did. I went 
down into the pantry, where I knew of a chain and padlock that had 
belonged to the kennel of a Newfoundland dog of ours as was dead, 
and I just fastened that ladder to a staple in the wall as had been 
put there for that very purpose, but never used. After that, though I 
heard my gentleman go out again about 3.30, I felt more comfortable 
in my mind. I rather fancied that he would soon come back again— 
which he did; a-cussing and a-swearing under his breath, without 
any sort of hesitation whatsoever. 

The adventures of the night, however, were not over, for at 4 
o'clock there was such a thundering noise in his room, that I thought | 
the floor must have given way. 

“Good heavens!” says I, knocking at his door, “what is the 












































matter?” 

“It’s nothing,” he says; “ I’ve been walking in my sleep again, 
that’s all.” 

“ Well,” says I, “I do hope you'll not do it again, or you'll rouse 
the house.” 


After which, he was as quiet as a mouse ; quieter than me, I do 
assure you, for I lay in my bed shaking like an aspen leaf, and without 
a dry rag upon me, as the saying is. For, as I’m a living man, I knew 
from that moment where those £11,000 worth of notes were hid as 
well as he did. 

In the morning he came down to breakfast, and then went out, 
saying he would not return before luncheon time, as he had some 
business to transact in the town. Eliza made his bed, and thought 
nothing had happened, for I was not going to be made a fool of a 
second time ; and when the coast was clear, I just walked into No. 
47 and locked myself in—with the ladder. 

I have said that the room had been thoroughly searched, and so 
it had been, for even the very wainscot had been ripped up. Only, 
nobody had thought of the ceiling, which was twenty feet out of 
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everybody’s reach, and had not even a chandelier ; but where the 
chandelier ought to have been, as I have mentioned, there were a 
few roses and things made of plaster, by way of ornament. Mr. 
Adamson, as I was now convinced, had been trying to reach those 
pretty flowers by the help of his bedstead and dressing-table, only 
they had not come up to the mark, and had also given way under 
him. By putting the ladder against the bedstead I could, however, 
reach the ceiling easily enough (as my gentleman himself had done on 
a certain occasion), and under the rose (one may make a little joke 
when everything turns out so comfortable) I found the notes. The 
whole thing didn’t take five minutes ; and after telling my master of 
my discovery we sent at once for a policeman. 

Before Mr. Adamson came back there arrived for him a largish 
package, which we took the liberty to open. It was an iron ladder 
that folded up very neatly, and was labelled “ Mr. Morton, No. 47.” 
If he had had the prudence to bring it with him in the first instance, 
things might have turned out more fortunately for him; but as it was, 
it came a little late. Of course he was given into custody, and a 
telegram sent to Mr. Dodds. That gentleman, sir, behaved /ike a 
gentleman, for on the day that Mr. Adamson was “copped ”—he 
got twenty years—I not only received my thousand pounds, but “a 
hundred added,” as Mr. Dodds called it, “for my perseverance, 
sagacity, and integrity,” and it is with that money that I have become 
master of the Hand and Glove. 


Just as Bob concluded his narrative, the interest of which had 
greatly conduced to still the feelings of alarm which our position had 
engendered within me, the bell began slowly to rise, its lifting gear 
having been put in order. “ Bob,” said I, “ I don’t know whether, since 
you have become a landlord on your own account, it may not be an 
insult to offer it to you, but here is a guinea for you.” 

I thought he would have been overwhelmed with gratitude at 
this generous behaviour ; on the contrary, he flipped the coin up in 
the air (for we were in the air by that time), and caught it again as 
though it had been a copper. “I make no bones about taking this 
cov, because you see, sir, you’re a literary gent, and I dare say will 
make more out of that ’ere story than ever I made out of you.” 

I must say I thought it rather an ungracious speech of Bob’s; but 
we parted on the edge of the Polytechnic pond the best of friends. 

“You'll come down and patronise us—that is, Eliza and me,” 
he said, “at the Hand and Glove, won’t you? then I'll show you 
No. 47.” 























THE AFGHANISTAN IMBROGLIO. 


OW shall we account for that inveterate belief in bugbears 
which affects the minds of so many of the intelligent people 
of this country? I do not mean the bugbears of our domestic policy, 
though they too are numerous enough. Other nations have their 
domestic bugbears ; but England seems to be the only country which 
lives in chronic and irrational dread of invasion from one or other of 
its neighbours. Our traditional bugbears have been America, France, 
and Russia. The American bugbear was expelled from the domain 
of practical politics by the Washington treaty—an inestimable boon 
to this country, whatever we may think of the actual fairness of the 
Geneva award. So tenacious of life was the French bugbear, that it 
haunted the imagination of our older politicians and diplomatists 
for years after the Crimean war. Our Volunteer Force is its direct 
offspring, and Lord Palmerston died in full belief of its peril to 
England. In a letter written only three years before his death he 
says: ‘We have on the other side of the Channel a people who, 
say what they may, hate us as a nation from the bottom of their 
hearts, and would make any sacrifice to inflict a deep humiliation 
upon England.” And Lord Palmerston persistently opposed the 
making of the Suez Canal in the honest belief that it was a cunning 
scheme of French statecraft for the invasion of India. “It may 
safely be said,” he wrote, “that as a commercial undertaking it is a 
bubble scheme, which has been taken up on political grounds, and in 
antagonism to English interests and English policy... . . ’ The 
political objects of the enterprise are hostility to England in every 
possible modification of the scheme.” ! 

Have we not here a conspicuous proof that eminent political 
capacity and rare experience in foreign affairs afford no protection 
against the crazy phantoms of popular superstition? The French 
bugbear has now gone the way of all vanities, and we may reasonably 
trust that the Foreign Office will know it no more. And yet it may 
be doubtful whether we have gained much, after all, by getting rid of 
the French and American bugbears ; for the fear and animosity which 


1 Ashley’s Life of Lord Palmerston, vol. ii. pp. 224, 326. 
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were formerly divided among the trio are now concentrated on 
Russia alone. 

Up to a recent period our fears for India alternated between the 
probabilities of a French and a Russian invasion. Towards the end 
of last century and at the beginning of this, France was the chief 
bugbear. The present Afghanistan is the wreck of what was then 
known as the Dooranee Empire, which included Afghanistan, part of 
Khorassan, Cashmere, and the Derajat. It extended from Herat in 
the west to Cashmere in the east, and stretched northward to Balkh 
and southward to Shikarpoor. Some of its sovereigns merit the title 
of “great,” as greatness is measured in the East. At the time of 
which I speak the throne of Cabul was occupied by Zemaun Shah, an 
ambitious but incapable and vacillating ruler. Incapable as he was, 
however, he succeeded in keeping the Indian Government in constant 
alarm. He made several feints at the invasion of our Indian domi- 
nions, and once penetrated even so far as Lahore. But rebellion at 
home forced him to retrace his steps precipitately. These Indian 
scares lasted, with varying degrees of intensity, till a new impetus was 
given to them by the ambition of Napoleon. His emissaries were 
intriguing against us in Persia, and Indian soldiers and statesmen 
were then as apprehensive of French domination in Central Asia as 
they are now of Russian. Captain (afterwards Sir John) Malcolm 
was accordingly sent as envoy to the Court of Persia to counteract 
the diplomacy of Napoleon. By a liberal use of British gold he was 
to cement an alliance between the Indian and Persian Governments, 
the first fruit of which should be the forcible annexation of Herat to 
Persia. ‘The negotiations ended in a treaty, partly political and partly 
commercial; and, among other stipulations, the Persian monarch 
bound himself to lay waste Afghanistan in the event of the Dooranee 
ruler attempting on any future occasion to invade India. But the 
real animus of the treaty was revealed in its provisions against the 
French. “Should an army of the French nation,” it said, “actuated 
by design and deceit, attempt to settle, with a view to establishing 
themselves on any of the islands or shores of Persia, a conjoint force 
shall be appointed by the two high contracting parties to act in co- 
operation, and to destroy and put an end to the foundation of their 
treason.” In addition to this the firman which sanctioned the treaty, 
and of which the Indian Government shared the responsibility, 
denounced the French generally as people who were to be put to 
death indiscriminately by any persons who might find them on Persian 
territory. The words are: “Should ever any persons of the French 
nation attempt to pass your boundaries, or desire to establish them- 
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selves either on the shores or frontiers of the kingdom of Persia, you 
are at full liberty to disgrace and to slay them.”, 

Fortunately the French gave no opportunity to the Anglo-Persian 
alliance to put this savage edict in practice. The fall of Napoleon 
put an end to the French bugbear in Central Asia. But unfortunately 
the Russian Bear took its place. Meanwhile the Dooranee Empire 
was, in Lord Beaconsfield’s phrase, “ consolidated” by the amputa- 
tion of large slices of its most valuable territory, the principal ampu- 
tators being Persia‘ on one side and the Sikhs on the other. It 
lay also under the incubus of a dynasty which, like the Bourbons, 
had become superannuated, and which was also detested on account 
of the vices and cruelties which marked the lives of its later princes. 
The last of them, Shah Sujah, was driven from his kingdom by 
his subjects, and Dost Mohammed, of the brave clan of Barukzai, 
eventually took possession of the throne by right of the fittest and 
strongest. His early years had been marked by some excesses; 
but the responsibility of power brought out the nobler side of his 
nature ; and it is but justice to him to say that his career afterwards 
is marked, not only by consummate ability both as soldier and 
statesman, but by a chivalry and good faith rare among Oriental 
princes. 

What was the policy of the British Government in India on 
this occasion? Shah Sujah, the expelled sovereign of Afghanistan, 
received an asylum within the British frontier. This was in accord- 
ance with the traditional policy of England, which has always yielded 
hospitality to political exiles without committing itself to any opinion 
on the justice or injustice of their cause. But our neutrality in the 
affairs of Afghanistan soon passed into the region of active partisan- 
ship. In 1834 we encouraged Shah Sujah, one of the most cruel 
and dissolute princes who, ever disgraced a throne, to raise an 
army under the protection of our flag for the purpose of recovering 
his lost dominion. That expedition failed, and Shah Sujah returned 
to British territory to hatch fresh plots. Meanwhile the Sikhs had 
by treachery wrested Peshawur from Afghanistan, and Ameer Dost 
Mohammed was burning to avenge the insult and recover the lost 
territory. He reached Peshawur at the head of a force so imposing 
that the brave, but wily, Runjeet Singh, feeling himself over- 
matched, resolved to vanquish by craft the man whom he was afraid 
to meet openly in the field. For this purpose he employed an 
American adventurer of the name of Harlan, who was resident at 
his Court, and sent him into the Ameer’s camp, ostensibly to nego- 
tiate, really to sow dissensions among the Afghan chiefs and sap the 
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loyalty which they owed to their sovereign. Here is Harlan’s 
account of his own rascality:— 

On the occasion of Dost Mohammed’s visit to Peshawur, which occurred 
during the period of my service with Runjeet Singh, I was despatched by the 
prince as ambassador to the Ameer. I divided his brothers against him, exciting 
their jealousy of his growing power, and exasperating their family feuds, with 
which, from my previous acquaintance, I was familiar ; and stirred up the feudal 
lords of the Durbar with the prospects of pecuniary advantages. I induced his 
brother, Sultan Mohammed Khan, the lately deposed chief of Peshawur, with 
10,000 retainers, to withdraw suddenly from his camp about nightfall. The chief 
accompanied me towards the Sikh camp, while his followers fled to their moun- 
tain fastnesses. So large a body retiring from the Ameer’s control, in opposition 
to his will and without previous intimation, threw the general camp into inex- 
tricable confusion, which terminated in the clandestine rout of his forces without 
beat of drum, or sound of bugle, or the trumpet’s blast, in the quiet stillness of 
midnight. At daybreak no vestige of the Afghan camp was seen where six hours 
before 50,000 men and 10,000 horses, with all the busy host of attendants, were 
rife with the tumult of wild emotion. 


“The Ameer,” says Kaye, “ with the débris of his force, pre- 
serving his guns but sacrificing much of his camp equipage, fell back 
upon Cabul, reseated himself quietly in the Balla Hissar, and, in 
bitterness of spirit declaiming against the emptiness of military renown, 
plunged deeply into the study of the Koran.” From these reveries 
he was aroused by the intelligence of a contemplated invasion of 
Afghanistan by a Sikh force through the Khyber Pass. Anticipating 
his enemy, the Ameer despatched an expedition into the Punjab. 
The Afghan force, which was under the command of two sons of 
the Ameer, laid siege to Jumrood. Hurree Singh, one of the 
ablest and most trusted officers of Runjeet Singh, hurried from 
Peshawur with an army to the rescue. A battle ensued in which the 
Afghans were victorious; but the appearance of a new Sikh army 
forced them to retire. Dost Mohammed, however, did not give up 
the hope of recovering his lost possessions, and he courted, more 
than once, an alliance with the English Government. These ad- 
vances were systematically repelled. The danger of a Russo-Persian- 
Afghan alliance troubled the minds of the Governor-General (Lord 
Auckland) and his military advisers, and they resolved at last to restore 
Shah Sujah to his throne by force ofarms. The justification offered for 
this violent intervention may be found in Lord Auckland’s proclama- 
tion which was dated from Simla on October 1, 1838. “The welfare 
of our possessions in the East,” says that proclamation, “requires that 
we should have on our western frontier an ally who is interested 
in resisting aggression and establishing tranquillity, in the place of 
chiefs ranging themselves in subservience to a hostile Power, and 
seeking to promote schemes of conquest and aggrandisement.” A 
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tripartite treaty was accordingly signed by the Governor-General, Shah 
Sujah, and the Maharajah Runjeet Singh, “ for the restoration of the 
Shah to the throne of his ancestors. The friends and enemies of any 
one of the contracting parties have been declared to be the friends and 
enemies of all.” Part of the price exacted by Runjeet in return for 
his co-operation was the formal surrender of Peshawur by Shah 
Sujah. A clumsy attempt was made in the proclamation to disguise 
the cynical immorality of the whole proceeding by the assertion that 
Shah Sujah’s “popularity throughout Afghanistan had been proved 
to his Lordship by the strong and unanimous testimony of the best 
authorities.” Imagine the popularity of the Man of Sedan throughout 
France, had he been forced upon that nation, after signing away two 
provinces, by the aid of a German army! Yet that would have been 
an innocent undertaking compared with our invasion of Afghanistan. 
And as regards “ the unanimous testimony of the best authorities,” it 
need only be said that it is a commodity which ambitious rulers can 
always command when they have occasion to use it. Only, it must be 
added that what appears “best” to the ruler is not seldom proved to 
be worst by the logic of events. The rout and disaster of a British 
army, and the ignominious end of the puppet sovereign of British 
policy, are a sufficient commentary on the wisdom and knowledge of 
“ the best authorities ” on whose judgment Lord Auckland relied. 

How did the Governor-General’s proclamation affect opinion in 
India? Kaye shall tell us. 

In India there is in reality no Public. But if such a name can be given to the 
handful of English gentlemen who discuss with little reserve the affairs of the 
Government under which they live, the public looked askance at it—doubting and 
questioning its truth. The Press [not ‘‘the entire Press,” he adds] seized upon 
it and tore it to pieces. There was not a sentence in it that was not dissected 
with an unsparing hand. If it were not pronounced to be a collection of absolute 
falsehoods, it was described as a most disingenuous distortion of the truth. In 
India every war is more or less popular. The constitution of Anglo-Indian society 
renders it almost impossible that it should be otherwise. But many wished that 
they were about to draw their swords in a better cause ; and openly criticised the 
Governor-General’s declaration, whilst they inwardly rejoiced that it had been 
issued." 

The general facts of this utterly unjustifiable and most iniquitous 
invasion are too well known to require recapitulation. Suffice it to say 
that British bayonets succeeded in forcing a detested rule on an 
independent nation with whom England had no just cause of quarrel. 
Some battles were fought ; but European science prevailed over un- 
disciplined bravery, commanded though that bravery was by a born 

' Kaye’s War in Afghanistan, vol. i. p. 375. 
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general. And with the fickleness of barbarians, stimulated by the 
Mussulman’s profound belief in Fate, the Ameer’s troops melted 
gradually away from him after each defeat. He determined to fight 
his last battle on the Cabul river, but his followers had lost ail heart ; 
and the gold of the Franks, moreover, had tainted not a few of them 
with perfidy. Seeing how matters stood, Dost Mohammed resolved to 
lead one last charge against his enemies, and die sword in hand. The 
incident is thus related by Kaye! :— 

Never had the nobility of his nature shone forth more truly and lustrously. In 
the hour of adversity, when all were false, he was true to his own manhood. Into 
the midst of his own perfidious troops he rode with the Koran in his hand; and 
then called upon his followers, in the names of God and the Prophet, not to forget 
that they were true Mohammedans—not to disgrace their names and to dishonour 
their religion by rushing into the arms of those who had filled the country with 
infidels and blasphemers. He besought them to make one stand, like brave men 
and true believers; to rally round the standard of the Commander of the Faithful 
[i.e. Dost Mohammed himself]; to beat back the invading Feringhees, or die 
in the glorious attempt. He then reminded them of his own claims on their 
fidelity. ‘‘ You have eaten my salt,” he said, ‘‘ these thirteen years. If, as is too 
plain, you are resolved to seek a new master, grant me but one favour in requital 
for that one long period of maintenance and kindness—enable me to die with 
honour. Stand by the brother of Futteh Khan while he executes one last charge 
against the cavalry of these Feringhee dogs; in that onset he will fall; then go 
and make your terms with Shah Sujah.” 

But the appeal was made in vain. And then the ill-fated Ameer, 
“ recovering his serenity of demeanour,” dismissed all who wished to 
go, “and with a handful of followers, leaving his guns still in posi- 
tion, turned his horse’s head towards the regions of the Hindoo- 
Koosh.” When his flight became known in the English camp on 
the following day, five hundred mounted men, under the command 
of Captain Outram and ten British officers, were sent in pursuit. 
The fugitive escaped ; but not for long. He threw himself on the 
hospitality of the Khan of Bokhara. That ferocious chief rewarded 
his confidence by throwing him into prison, and the Ameer escaped 
murder by bribing his guard to connive at the escape of himself and 
his companions. Fate seemed again to be veering round to his side; 
and this, together with the fascination of his genius and the romance 
of his career, began to attract followers to his standard. The English 
resolved to raise a national Afghan army to help in maintaining the 
foreign occupation of the country. The first regiment of this poten- 
tial army was sent with other troops into the neighbourhood of the 
Hindoo-Koosh to oppose the advance of Dost Mohammed, who was 
now at the head of a respectable force. This regiment, headed by its 


1 Kaye’s War in Afghanistan, vol. i. pp. 470-1. 
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commander, deserted totheenemy. Dost Mohammed again gave battle, 
and again his motley crowd of undisciplined and ill-armed followers 
were dispersed by British artillery. And yet again deserters flocked 
to him, and once more he turned to meet his foes. Feeling that the 
rude bravery of his followers was no match for the scientific tactics 
and the artillery of his enemies, he began to retreat. The British 
cavalry were thereupon moved forward to intercept him. “ Dost 
Mohammed,” says Kaye, “‘ saw our cavalry advancing, and from that 
moment cast behind him all thought of retreat. At the head of a 
small band of horsemen, strong, sturdy Afghans, but badly mounted, 
he prepared to meet his assailants. Beside him rode the bearer of 
the blue standard, which marked his place in the battle.” After a 
stirring appeal to his followers, he cried aloud, “ Follow me, or I am 
a lost man !” and off he dashed at the British cavalry. The English 
officers of course faced their assailants; but their troopers fled, and 
were hotly pursued and cut down by the Afghan horsemen almost 
up to the muzzles of the English cannon. “In front of our columns, 
flaunting the National Standard, the Afghans stood for some time 
masters of the field, and then quietly withdrew from the scene of 
battle,” no one daring to molest them. But the Ameer knew too 
well that it was hopeless to carry on the struggle in the field against 
the resources of the British empire; and his was not a nature for which 
the crooked paths of intrigue had any attraction. Having vindicated 
his honour and military reputation, he dismissed his followers, and. 
attended by a single horseman, he galloped towards Cabul, where he 
arrived after a ride of twenty-four hours. He met Sir William Mac- 
naghten, the English envoy, returning from his evening ride, and 
surrendered his sword, which was at once restored to him. He was 
sent across the frontier into British territory, and there remained 
an honourable exile, and greatly esteemed by those who came in 
contact with him, till the disastrous collapse of the insane and wicked 
policy which drove him from his country opened a way for his 
restoration with the full recognition and good wishes of the British 
Government and Indian authorities. 

And now that the redoubtable Ameer was in safe custody across 
the Indus, how fared it with the British occupation of Afghanistan ? 
The question may be answered in a few words. There was a British 
garrison in Candahar and another in Ghuznee, and a British army was 
in possession of Cabul. Our puppet king was there too, protected 
by British bayonets from subjects who refused to be intimidated into 
greeting him even with “a common salaam”—those subjects of 
whose loyalty to Shah Sujah the Viceroy had been assured by “the 
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unanimous testimony of the best authorities.” The deep resentment 
of the whole Afghan nation was gathering strength and consistency ; 
and the king himself began to chafe at the kind of “ independence” 
to which British arms had restored him, and began to intrigue 
against his patrons. And there were other causes brewing an Afghan 
revenge to which—now that we have declared another unrighteous 
war against Afghanistan—it is right to invite attention. “It was 
plain,” says Kaye, “‘that the English were making themselves at home 
in the chief city of the Afghans. There was no sign of an intended 
departure. They were building and furnishing houses for themselves, 
iaying out gardens, surrounding themselves with the comforts and 
luxuries of European life. Some had sent for their wives and 
children.” “They had transplanted their habits, and, I fear it must 
be added, their vices, to the Dooranee Empire.” And then the 
historian proceeds :-— 

There are truths which must be spoken. Thc tempiations which are most 
difficult to withstand were not withstood by our English officers. The attractions 
of the women of Cabul they did not know how to resist. The Afghans are very 
jealous of the honour of their women; and there were things done in Cabul which 
covered them with shame and roused them to revenge. The inmate of the 
Mohammedan Zenana was not unwilling to visit the quarters of the Christian 
stranger. For two long years now had this shame been burning itself into the 
hearts of the Cabulees ; and there were some men of note and influence among 
them who knew, themselves to be thus wronged. Complaints were made ; but 
they were made in vain. The scandal was open, undisguised, notorious. Redress 
was not to be obtained. The evil was not in course of suppression. It went on 
till it became intolerable ; and the injured then began to see that the only remedy 
was in their own hands. It is enough to state broadly this painful fact. There 
are many who can fill in with vivid personality all the melancholy details of this 
chapter of human weakness, and supply a catalogue of the wrongs which were soon 
to be so fearfully redressed.' 

But the British envoy, Sir W. Macnaghten, refused to take 
warning. He shut his eyes to the plainest facts. He reported that 
the noses of the Afghan chiefs had “ been brought to the grindstone ;” 
that the prospect was “ brightening in every direction,” and that 
everything was “ couleur de rose.” The justice of bringing the noses 
of the Afghan khans “to the grindstone” never occurred to him. 
Justice he thought then, as some appear to think now, was out of 
place when British interests were in question, and England could 
enforce her will. He felt, indeed, that his own honour was concerned 
in the generous treatment of Dost Mohammed, as it was to himself 
that the‘latter had surrendered. And so he could plead as follows :— 

I trust that the Dost will be treated with liberality. His case has been com- 
pared to that of Shah Sujah ; and I have seen it argued that he should not be 
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treated more handsomely than his Majesty was. But surely the cases are not 
parallel, The Shah had no claim upon us. We had no hand in depriving him of 
his kingdom; whereas we ejected the Dost, who never offended us, in support of 
our policy, of which he was the victim.' 

Was there ever a more cynical confession of political immorality? 
By means of a most cruel war we eject from his kingdom and his 
home a sovereign “ who never offended us ;” and the sole justification 
which one of the chief instigators of this iniquity offers is that it was 
done “in support of our policy!” And we are the people, forsooth, 
who are entitled to take other nations to task for the immorality of 
wars of aggression! But the British envoy at Cabul was not satis- 
fied with the amount of injustice already perpetrated. He urged the 
forcible annexation of Herat and of Peshawur and the districts to 
the west of the Indus. ‘True, there was the tripartite treaty, already 
referred to, by which the British Government was bound to protect the 
territories of its co-signataries. But “ we are clearly not bound by the 
tripartite treaty,” declared Sir W. Macnaghten ; and the justification 
again is policy. And yet—such is the inconsistency of human nature 
—who could more virtuously denounce the crime of breaking treaties 
than Sir W. Macnaghten when the transgression chanced to cross his 
“policy?” ‘The Tories, under Sir Robert Peel, did not approve of the 
policy pursued towards Afghanistan ; and the Tories, it was believed, 
would obtain a majority in the next election. This thought disturbs 
the equanimity of Sir W. Macnaghten, and he writes :— 

Rumours are rife as to the intentions of the Tories towards this country [i.e. 
Afghanistan], when they get into power. If they deprive the Shah [Sujah] al- 
together of our support, I have no hesitation in saying that they will commit an 
unparalleled political atrocity. The consequences would be frightful. The act 
would not only involve a positive breach of treaty, but it would be a cheat of the 
first magnitude. 

Yet this “‘ positive breach of treaty” ceased to be “ an unparal- 
leled politicai atrocity,” and became a political virtue, the moment 
it was supposed to subserve the policy of giving us “a scientific 
frontier.” Verily “ there is nothing new under the sun.” Has Lord 
Beaconsfield been lately studying the despatches of Sir W. Mac- 
naghten ? The Tory Government, which Sir W. Macnaghten dreaded, 
was stigmatised by Mr. Disraeli as “ an organised hypocrisy,” and 
accused of running away with the clothes of the Whigs while the 
latter were bathing. History is repeating itself, and it is Lord 
Beaconsfield who is now running away with the clothes of the Whigs— 
only it is their cast-off clothes. 

The optimism of Sir W. Macnaghten was rudely shattered, and 
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he paid the forfeit of his calamitous policy with his life—a brave life 
certainly, and as honest as it was brave so far as the man was person- 
ally concerned. But the mischief is that a man may be the soul of 
honour in private life, and yet be, politically, capable of conduct 
which is grossly immoral. The terrible retribution, which overtook 
our unjustifiable invasion of Afghanistan a generation ago, lives by 
tradition in the memories even of many who have never read of it. 
But very few know anything of the still more terrible vengeance 
which the armies of Christian England exacted for that not unpro- 
voked disaster. If the particulars of that vengeance were better 
known among us, as well as the circumstances attending our original 
invasion, we should no longer be surprised that the Afghans object 
to the presence of British officers among them. Let me note just a 
few of our doings among a peopie whom we had deeply wronged, 
and most of whom were quite innocent of any share in the retribu- 
tion which our misdeeds had provoked. 

Before leaving Cabul, General Pollock despatched a body of 
troops into Kohistan, under the command of General M‘Gaskill. 
On September 29, 1842, that General made himself master of the 
town of Istalif. It contained a peaceful and industrious population 
of about 15,000 ; and at the time mentioned there were a great many 
additional women and children in it, refugees from Cabul and other 
places, as the town was considered almost impregnable from its posi- 
tion, and not likely to be attacked. “ Our troops rapidly carried 
everything before them in the most gallant style,” says the matter-of- 
fact narrative in the “ Annual Register,” “ and in a short time the 
town was in their possession.” Observe, there was no provocation 
to excess. The town, being at the time inhabited chiefly by women 
and children, was taken with great ease, and apparently with small 
loss of life to the British troops. And how did these celebrate their 
cheap victory? ‘“ General M‘Gaskill ordered the town to be set on 
fire in several places, and we are sorry to be obliged to add that a 
work of plunder and savage slaughter now commenced in the highest 
degree disgraceful to the British arms. The accounts state that for 
two days the place was given up to fire and sword; and all the 
bitterness of hatred was shown by the soldiery, both European and 
native. Not a man was spared, nor a prisoner taken. They were 
(in the language of an officer who was present) hunted down like 
vermin ; and whenever the dead body of an Afghan was found, the 
Hindoo Sepoys set fire to the clothes, that the curse of a burnt 
father might attach to his children.” Many of those children are 
now living under that terrible curse, as it seems to them—a curse 
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which dooms the disembodied parents to eternal restless misery, and 
which makes it a sacred duty for the children to avenge them. In 
the unholy war which was declared a few days ago many an Afghan 
arm will derive additional strength for the combat from the bitter 
remembrance of “ the curse of a burnt father.” 

Cabul, too, with the exception of the Bala Hissar and the Persian 
quarter, was laid in ruins. Its bazaar was blown up by gunpowder. 
It was built in the reign of Arungzebe, and was remarkable for its 
architectural solidity and beauty, as well as for the fact of its being 
the grand emporium of that part of Central Asia. The fortress of 
Jellalabad “ was levelled with the dust,” says one of the officers. of 
the expedition, ‘and rendered ‘fit only for a habitation of jackals.’ 
Along the whole line of march every kind of devastation was com- 
mitted by our troops.” Another writes, with gleeful exultation: 
“Our path is marked by fire and sword ; nothing escapes us ; friends 
and foes—at least, sot-disant friends—share the same fate. Long 
will the British name be execrated in Afghanistan.” 

Now let it be remembered that these horrors were committed on 
the return home of a victorious army through a population which lay 
crushed, and for the most part helpless, around it. 

The Governor-General who welcomed back the expedition from 
Afghanistan was Lord Ellenborough. He issued two proclamations on 
the occasion. The first was the famous bombastic rhapsody on the 
Gates of Somnauth, which filled all India with wonder and merriment, 
and which provoked one of Macaulay’s most brilliant speeches in the 
House of Commons. The other was a very different proclamation. 
It was the result of mature deliberation between the Governor-General 
and his responsible advisers. ‘The following passage in it might be 
pondered with advantage at the present time by the party whose 
nominee Lord Ellenborough was :— 

Content with the limits which nature appears to have assigned to its Empire, 
the Government of India will devote all its efforts to the establishment and main- 
tenance of general peace, to the protection of the sovereigns and chiefs its allies, 
and to the prosperity and happiness of its faithful subjects. The rivers of the 
Punjab and the Indus, and the mountain passes and the barbarous tribes of 
Afghanistan, will be placed between the British army and an enemy approaching 
from the west, if indeed such an enemy there can be, and no longer between the 
army and its supplies. The enormous expenditure required for the support of a 
large force, in a false position, at a distance from its own frontier, will no longer 
arrest any measure for the improvement of the country and of the people. The 
combined army of England and of India, superior in equipment, in discipline, in 
valour, and in the officers by whom it is commanded, to any force which can be 
opposed to it in Asia, will stand in unassailable strength upon its own soil, and 
for ever, under the blessing of Providence, preserve the glorious Empire it has 
won, in security and in honour. 
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The Indian Government then graciously allowed Dost Mohammed, 
whom it had so deeply wronged, though he “ never offended us,” to go 
back to a ruined country and a disorganised nation. At all events, we 
had received a lesson as to the danger of meddling with the Afghans, 
and we proclaimed our intention to profit by it. All authorities, 
civil and military, and without distinction of party, recognised the 
wisdom of the policy enunciated in the passage quoted from Lord 
Ellenborough’s proclamation. ‘This policy prevailed alike under 
Tory and Liberal administrations until the appointment of Lord 
Lytton as successor to the Earl of Northbrook. Its key-note was 
rigid non-intervention in the affairs of Afghanistan, qualified by 
such a friendly attitude towards its de facto ruler as was consistent 
with such demeanour. Down to Dost Mohammed's death in the 
summez of 1863, and from the accession of his son, Shere Ali, to the 
régime of Lord Lytton, we had steadfastly resisted every temptation and 
every solicitation to take an active part in the politics of Afghanistan. 
Not less resolutely did we abstain from rectifying a frontier which 
an overwhelming preponderance of what was admitted to be the 
best military opinion declared to be, however “haphazard,” the 
best frontier we can have. ‘The result was that, though Shere Ali 
might now and then think that we had shown him less friendship 
than he had a right to expect, his disappointment always wore away, 
and he invariably turned towards England as towards his best friend. 
If he had little to hope from us, at least he felt sure that he had 
nothing to fear. And his confidence in our good faith and good will 
towards himself and his country was ripening into a settled habit, 
when the aggressive policy, of which Lord Lytton is the agent, 
revived the evil traditions of the days of Shah Sujah and Sir W. 
Macnaghten. It may be well to fortify this view of the subject by 
an authority which will command general respect. I have before 
me a brochure of the date of April 30, 1872, entitled, “ The 
Administration of the Earl of Mayo as Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. A Minute by the Honourable John Strachey, 
Member of Council and late Acting-Governor-General.” In that 
Minute Sir John Strachey gives a brief sketch of the policy which 
Lord Mayo inherited from his predecessor and bequeathed to his 
successor. Of the former he says :— 


Lord Lawrence was not only a great Governor in great emergencies, but he 
was an administrator who cared most vigilantly for every part of the business of 
he State. Never had that business been more thoroughly controlled than during 
the administration of Lord Lawrence, who made over to his successor the great 
machine of the Government of India in a condition of admirable efficiency, with 
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no arrears of current work, and no questions pending of which it had been pos- 
sible to dispose. 

The following extracts will give a tolerably clear idea of Lord 
Mayo’s foreign policy, especially as regards Afghanistan :— 

Lord Mayo desired to establish with all our frontier States intimate relations 
of friendship ; to make them feel that, though we are all-powerful, we have no 
desire to encroach on their authority; but, on the contrary, that our earnest desire 
is to support their power and maintain their nationality. He believed that we 
could thus create in these States outworks of the Empire ; and, assuring them that 
the days of annexation are past, make them practically feel that they have every- 
thing to gain, and nothing to lose, by endeavouring to deserve our favour and 
support. 

After describing the turbulence prevailing in native States and 
tribes bordering on our dominion on the one hand, and on the 
Russian frontier on the other, Sir John Strachey says :— 

It was this state of things which forced on the extension of the British 


Empire to the mountains beyond the Indus. It is this state of things, more than 
lust of conquest, that has extended, in spite of herself, the dominion of Russia in 


ee Lord Mayo taught our neighbours that they have nothing to fear 
fromus..... By endeavouring, through frank and amicable discussion with the 


Russian Government, to secure the adoption on their part of a similar policy in 
the countries on the Russian frontier in Asia which are subject to their influence, 
it was his hope that he would be instrumental in securing some degree of peace 
and prosperity to the exhausted countries of Central Asia, and in removing the 
causes of disquietude as to the designs of England and Russia which have been 
so prominent in the public mind of both countries. 

It has been alleged in more than one quarter that Shere Ali keenly 
resented the tardy recognition by the Indian Government of his 
succession to the throne on the death of his father; and also Lord 
Lawrence’s acknowledgment of the de facto position occupied for 
some time by the Ameer’s rebellious half-brothers. But this opinion 
seems to be inconsistent with the following authoritative statement 
in Sir John Strachey’s Minute :— 

Within the first few days of his restoration to power, Ameer Shere Ali had 
expressed his desire, as soon as the dangers most immediately imminent were 
dispelled, to visit the Viceroy, and thereby publish to all the world the stability 
of his friendship for the British Government. 

This visit was at last paid at Umballa in March 1869, after 
repeated requests from the Ameer, who attached great importance to 
the meeting. ' What the Ameer wanted in particular Sir John Strachey 
states as follows :— 

A fixed annual subsidy—assistance to be given, not when the British Govern- 
ment might think fit to grant, but when he might think it needful to solicit it ; a 


treaty laying the British Government under obligation to support the Afghan 
Government in any emergency ; and not only the Afghan Government generally, 
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but that Government as vested in himself and his direct descendants, and in no 
others. These hopes he was obliged to abandon; yet he went back to his 
dominions a contented man. 


The Umballa meeting “brought home to the Ameer’s mind the 
conviction that the British Government had no desire to extend its 
dominions.” When he returned home, his prudent and pacific policy 
“ excited the admiration of the Russian Government,” which had at 
first been somewhat disquieted by the Umballa meeting, but was 
reassured by Lord Mayo’s explanations. This was followed by 
“a friendly interchange of assurances that both nations intended to 
devote all their influence to introduce peace into the troubled regions 
of Central Asia;..... and the fruits of this understanding have 
been frequently manifested.” Sir J. Strachey gives several instances 
of the honourable way in which the Russian Government and General 
Kauffman acted up to the spirit as well as the letter of this under- 
standing. Kauffman sternly prohibited any interference with 
Afghanistan, on the part of Bokhara or of pretenders to Shere Ali’s 
throne ; and this on the explicit ground that Russia had no fault to 
find with Shere Ali, and would not permit any acts hostile to English 
policy to be undertaken in regions subject to her sway. Russia as 
well as Shere Ali felt safe, because Lord Mayo, with that transparent 
honesty which carried conviction to all who came in contact with 
him, took pains to impress on others what he felt so deeply himself, 
namely, “that we never can arrive at a common understanding with 
Russia unless we ourselves abstain” from an aggressive policy. And 
“ there was nothing he detested more than meddlesomeness and arbi- 
trary or spasmodic interference” with his neighbours. 

The position of Sir J. Strachey, both as a member of Council and 
as an intimate personal friend of Lord Mayo, imparts to these 
extracts an authoritative value. And what they show is that the 
pacific and non-aggressive policy, which Lord Mayo inherited and 
developed, bore fruit in a cordial understanding between England, 
Russia, and Afghanistan. Lord Northbrook has assured the public 
that he too was faithful to that policy during his tenure of office, and 
no insinuations to the contrary can invalidate that emphatic declara- 
tion. If, as has been alleged, Shere Ali solicited a treaty of alliance 
against Russia, and Lord Northbrook avoided the snare, then all that 
need be said is, that he had the wise example of his immediate pre- 
decessor to ratify his own judgment. Is it not strange that persans 
who find fault with Lord Northbrook far declining to perpetrate a 
flagrant breach of faith with Russia, should, at the same time, use 
such very strong language when they suspect Russia of playing fast 
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and loose with her engagements? Has the English Government a 
vested right in broken promises ? 

Let us now glance at the excuses made for the new policy. 
Putting aside the now admitted and flagitious fiction of the Ameer’s 
“insult,” these excuses come to this: 1. “ We must have ‘a scientific 
frontier.’ 2. A scientific frontier is necessary because Russia has 
broken her engagement to exclude Afghanistan from the sphere of 
her political influence.” Let us take the second objection first. 

The engagement in question was made in the spring of 1869, 
and may be found in the Parliamentary Papers on Central Asia, No. 
2 (1873), page 3. The following extract from Prince Gortchakoff’s 
despatch will show the character of this Russian engagement :— 

We have done full justice to the profound wisdom of the arguments brought 
forward by Sir J. Lawrence in favour of a policy of abstention with regard to 
Afghanistan. For our part, we feel no apprehension as to the ambitious projects 
of England in Central Asia, and we have a right to expect the same confidence to 
be shown in our good sense. But mutual distrust may have power to cloud the 
judgment. It is in this alone that lies the danger of any future collision ; and 
accordingly we cannot but congratulate Lord Clarendon on his idea of avoiding 
the danger by the exchange of friendly explanations. You may.... . repeat 
to her Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State the positive assurance that 
his Imperial Majesty looks upon Afghanistan as completely outside the sphere 
within which Russia may be called upon to exercise her influence. No interven- 
tion or interference whatever, opposed to the independence of that State, enters into 
his intentions. Jf the Cabinet of St. Fames’ is, as we hope, animated by the same 
convictions, the wishes of Lord Clarendon would be realised, our respective pos- 
sessions in Asia would be separated by an independent zone, which would pre- 
serve them from any immediate contact, and the two countries could, in all 
security, devote themselves to the accomplishment of their mission of civilisation, 
each in her natural sphere, even lending, it may be, one to the other that assist- 
ance which is the natural consequence in our days of the universal diffusion of 
intelligence and progress. 

Clearly the engagement was not unilateral. It was a promise of 
abstention from any “ interference whatever opposed to the independ- 
ence of ” Afghanistan, and was made explicitly conditional on a like 
abstention on our part. The Viceroy under whose auspices this 
mutual understanding was brought about was Lord Mayo, and Lord 
Mayo’s interpretation of it may be gathered from the passages quoted 
above from Sir J. Strachey’s minute. Afghanistan was to be con- 
sidered a “ neutral zone,” in which Russia was not to intervene on 
the one hand, nor England on the other. We have Sir J. Strachey’s 
authoritative affirmation that Russia fulfilled her part of the agree- 
ment most scrupulously, in the spirit not less than in the letter, down 
to the tragic close of Lord Mayo’s rule. Lord Northbrook vouches 
for the continuance of this conduct on the part of Russia down to his 
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own resignation of office. Russia’s alleged breach of faith must, there- 
fore, have been committed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton. 
And, indeed, the apologists of the new policy admit as much. The 
fagrans delictum in which they have caught Russia is the mission to 
Cabul. But the question arises, Was that mission unprovoked? or 
was it a counter-check to a previous move on our part? Let us see. 

It has been stated that the Russian mission started for Cabul 
after the signing of the Treaty of Berlin—that is, after the 13th of 
last July. But this cannot be true, for the following reasons. The 
starting-point of the mission was Samarkand ; and there is no contro- 
versy as to the fact of its arrival in Cabul on the 22nd of July. When did 
it leave Samarkand? That can be ascertained to within a day or two ; 
supposing, that is, that the mission travelled by the direct route, and 
was not delayed on the way. The two recognised—I may say official— 
authorities are Sir A. Burnes and Lieutenant Wood. By their 
reckoning the distance from Samarkand to Karshi in Bokhara is 
about 60 miles, or four marches ; and from Karshi to Cabul 532 miles, 
or 35 marches. That makes 39 days. It follows that the Russian 
mission must have left Samarkand not later than the 13th of June (a 
month before the Berlin Treaty was signed). But this is supposing 
that the mission went straight on, without any interruption. Did it? 
In the Zimes of the 25th of last October there is a telegram from its 
well-informed Berlin correspondent, stating that the mission was 
stopped “on the left bank of the Oxus for a whole month.” This 
telegram receives remarkable independent confirmation from an 
article in the Pioneer of India of the 12th of October. “ As early as 
the 18th of July,” says the article, “the Viceroy and the Home 
Government were in active communication about the affair”—namely, 
the Russian mission—“and every incident in it, including the in- 
effectual attempt of the Ameer’s officials to stop it at the Oxus.” The 
Pioneer is an inspired semi-official organ of the Viceroy’s Govern- 
ment, and therefore its information may be considered authentic. It 
follows that the Russian mission must have left Samarkand not later 
than the 13th of May—that is, a month before the meeting of the 
Congress of Berlin, when the relations between England and Russia 
were such that war was possible at any moment. 

But what was the object of the Russian mission? Let the 
following facts answer. In a letter to the Zimes of the 5th of last 
October, Colonel Brackenbury says that “the Russian Government 
had information” that “a column of 10,000 men had been organised” 
by the Indian Government “to raise Central Asia against” the 
Russians. With this agrees in substance the following extract from 
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a letter, dated August 28, from the inspired Simla correspondent of 
the semi-official Proneer :— 


I believe it is no longer a secret that had war broken out we should not have 
remained on the defensive in India. A force of 30,000 men, having purchased 
its way through Afghanistan, thrown rapidly into Samarkand and Bokhara, would 
have had little difficulty in beating the scattered Russian troops back to the Cas- 
pian ; for coming thus as deliverers the whole population must have risen in our 
favour. In the feasibility of such a programme the Russians fully believed. 

The object of the Russian mission, therefore, was to ascertain on 
the spot whether Shere Ali intended to allow a British force to pass 
through his territories for the purpose of raising Central Asia against 
Russia. The Indian Government, according to the Pronecr, had 
early information that the Russian mission was intended to “ clear 
up in one way or other the relations of Russia with Afghanistan— 
that is, make it assume a friendly or hostile aspect.” 

With these data before him, the reader may decide for himself 
which was the first to break the engagement about Central Asia 
agreed upon, with such happy results, between Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government and Lord Mayo on the one hand, and the Russian 
Government and General von Kauffman on the other. The result is 
that, having driven Shere Ali, much against his will, to choose 
between the alternative of a Russian mission or Russian hostility, 
we have now begun to wage a cruel and ruinous war against him and 
his innocent people for the crime of having preferred what naturally 
appeared to him the less of two evils. 

This would be bad enough if it stood alone. But worse remains 
to be told. In plain truth, the Russian mission to Cabul was the 
pretext, not the cause, of Lord Lytton’s mission. This is not my 
accusation ; it is the frank confession of the Pioneer of August 21. 
The following is from its first leading article :— 

The Cabul mission about to set forth from India is the complement of the 
Cyprus occupation. It is a measure for which the way has been carefully paved by 
the policy of the Indian Government during the last two or three years, and it 
should begin the establishment of our relations with the most important State on 
our northern frontier on a satisfactory basis. Everything that Lord Lytton has 
done in connection with the north-west frontier hitherto has been directed towards 
undoing the blunders of the past. That work has been one of time, because the 
way had to be picked rather carefully. There has been a powerful though wrong- 
headed opposition at home to circumvent. Old-fashioned theories of masterly 
inactivity have still maintained their tyranny over many minds. . . . Nor can we 
hope that the new theory of our relations with Central Asia has yet been finally 
grasped by the rank and file of writers on the subject. . . . There are politicians 
of the parochial school in India as well as in England, and we cannot hope to see 
a spirited progressive policy accepted with unanimous approyal in reference to 
Indian any more than to Turkish affairs. 
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The article ridicules the notion of any actual danger to India from 
the advance of Russia in Central Asia. The object to be aimed at is not 
security, but glory. All Asia must see how superior we are to Russia. 

There has never been a moment at which the dread of Russian advance as 
something that might overwhelm the British régime in this country has been other- 
wise than absurd. . . . But Government may sometimes be put in a position in 
which they are called upon to take notice of a menace which they are very far from 
fearing. It is eminently desirable, for the maintenance of a proper feeling among 
the people of India, that the Government of the country should not merely be, but 
show itself, in a position to warn Russia off from any impertinent familiarities with 
the minor States on our frontier. A Central Asian policy may not be a matter of 
vital necessity to the welfare of India even now. Afghanistan itself might become 
a second Khiva, and still the British flag would be perfectly secure at Peshawur. 
But the people of India, instead of being proud of their Government, would be 
justly ashamed of it under such conditions. And if they were not proud of us the 
whole position would be ignominious. . . . The policy which now makes the Cabul 
mission possible is not a growth of the present season. But having been patiently 
matured for the last three years, it now happens that a sensational step forward may 
be taken at a moment when the action of Russia, arising from the incidents of the 
late war, renders this step peculiarly appropriate. The negotiations at the Peshawur 
Conference prepared the way for the present mission by giving the Government a 
clear field of operations. 

At the Peshawur Conference, the article goes on to say, “A 
sponge had been passed over the mistakes previously made,”—the 
“ mistakes ” in question being simply the previous policy of England. 
In short, “the present mission is the complement of Lord Beacons- 
field’s great coup,” the occupation of Cyprus. 

The particulars of Sir Lewis Pelly’s conference with Shere Ali’s 
Minister at Peshawur have been kept studiously secret ; but Sir Lewis 
stated on his return that if the Ameer had accepted them, the 
inevitable result would have been a rebellion in Afghanistan which 
would have driven him from histhrone. This is not surprising if the 
terms proposed by Sir Lewis Pellv are substantially the same as those 
of which Sir Neville Chamberlain was to have been the bearer. These 
have been revealed to us by the gentleman who acts avowedly, once a 
week, the part of telephone between Lord Lytton and the Zimes 
newspaper. In the communication which appeared from him on 
the 13th of last September we have a tolerably frank apocalypse of 
the policy which Lord Lytton was sent to India to develop, and for 
the consummation of which the exhaustion of Russia is supposed to 
offer a tempting opportunity. The following extract will suffice: — 

It is indispensable that we should possess commanding influence over the 
triangle of territory formed on the map by Cabul, Ghuznee, and Jellalahad, 
together with power over the Hindoo-Koosh. . . . This triangle we may hope to 
command with Afghan concurrence if the Ameer is friendly. The strongest frontier 
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line which could be adopted would be along the Hindoo-Koosh, from Pamir to 
Bamian, thence to the south by the Helmund, Girish, and Candahar to the Arabian 
Sea. . . . The chief object of the mission will be to make the Ameer understand 
that we have only one motive, and that is to protect ourselves dy preserving for 
him his absolute independence. | We must be prepared to subsidise him and at the 
same time grant territorial and dynastic guarantees. But these would of course 
be subject to specific reservations. The several points upon which it would be 
necessary to lay the greatest stress will be permission to establish agents at Balkh, 
Herat, and other frontier towns ; an understanding by the Ameer not to enter into 
diplomatic relations with any other Power without the consent of the Indian 
Government, and unrestricted access for the British mission to Cabul when 
deemed necessary ; and, finally, the dismissal of the Russian mission and- the 
exclusion of Russian agents in future. 


A very original method truly for “ preserving for him his absolute 
independence !” We should have more respect for the originators 
and advocates of this brutal policy if they had the manly honesty to 
put it into brutal language instead of veiling it in transparent terms 
of sickening hypocrisy. 

The policy thus plainly revealed in the Zimes and the Pioneer was 
more guardedly shadowed forth in a despatch from Lord Lytton to the 
Indian Secretary, dated the 23rd of March, 1877. In consequence ofa 
consultation with the Home Government, before leaving England, on 
the subject of our frontier relations, Lord Lytton had been “ strongly 
impressed by the importance of endeavouring to deal with them simul- 
taneously, as indivisible parts of a single Imperial question, mainly 
dependent for its solution on the foreign policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, which is the ultimate guardian of the whole British Em- 
pire, rather than as isolated local matters.” “The highest and most 
general interests of the Empire are no longer local, but Imperial.” 

The last link in the chain of evidence is the Prime Minister’s speech 
at Guildhall on the 9th of November. ‘ Her Majesty’s Government,” 
said Lord Beaconsfield on that occasion, “is not apprehensive of any 
invasion of India by our north-western frontier. The base of opera- 
tions of any possible foe is so remote, the communications are so 
difficult, the aspect of the country is so forbidding, that we do not 
believe, under these circumstances, any invasion of our north-western 
frontier is practicable. But our north-western frontier is a haphazard 
and not a scientific frontier.” This is an exposition in miniature of 
what is set forth with more frankness and fulness in the passage which 
I have quoted from the Pioncer. Our present frontier is perfectly 
safe, but it is not “scientific.” And bya “scientific frontier” is 
meant, as the Pioneer has obligingly explained to us, a frontier which, 
or the acquisition of which, will strike the imaginations of our Eastern 
subjects ; a frontier of which they shall “be proud;” a frontier, in 
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one word, which shall be “sensational.” The mask is dropt at last. 
The Russian mission to Cabul has had nothing to do with the new 
policy. We have been authoritatively assured that it has been in 
process of gestation for the last three years, and the exhaustion of 
Russia is supposed to offer a fit opportunity for its safe parturition. 

This is no speculative opinion, no inference drawn from premisses 
of which the application may be disputed. I have but stated in 
epitome the frank explanations of the organs of the Government. 
Shere Ali has taken great pains to publish to the world the cause of his 
hostility. That hostility manifested itself after Sir Lewis Pelly’s mis- 
sion;' and the occupation of Quetta justified the Ameer’s worst antici- 
pations. “ If an armed man places himself at the back door of your 
house, what can be the motive, unless he wants to find his way in when 
you are asleep?” Such was Shere Ali’s explanation to the |Sultan’s 
envoy last year for declining to regard England as his friend ; and it 
shatters to pieces the special pleading of those who ransack the 
archives of previous Administrations for a key to what puzzles them 
in the Ameer’s present conduct. 

And this, forsooth, is the way to check Russian aggression in 
Central Asia! Will the Afghans be less ready to welcome a Russian 
alliance when we have desolated their country, vanquished their 
sovereign, and humiliated the whole nation? But we do not dwell on 
that aspect of the question ; nor yet on the probability, vouched for 
by eminent military authority, that the “ scientific frontier” which the 
Government seems to aim at will require 40,000 additional troops in 
India, chiefly European, and at a cost of £ 10,000,000 annually, in 
addition to the expense of the preliminary war. What I wish to press 
on the attention and conscience of the English reader is the shocking 
immorality rather than the portentous folly of this unprovoked war. 
“Tell it out by your vote, in terms neither vague nor indistinct, to the 
people of India, that the war we wage is the war of nations, and not 
the war of freebooters.” So spoke the present Lord Chancellor 
twenty years ago in the speech which made his reputation in the 
House of Commons. He is now one of a Cabinet whose chosen 
advocates cast scorn upon the law of nations in our dealing with 
the populations of Asia, and claim the right, in the name of 
Christian England, to wage “ the war of freebooters ” against a prince 
and people who have done us no wrong. England is indeed fallen from 
her high estate if she condones this last development of Iraperialism. 


MALCOLM MACCOLL. 


' This is admitted in Lord Cranbrook’s despatch (par. 16): ‘‘ The language and 
conduct of Shere Ali, which had so long been dubious, became openly inimical,” 
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THE FAIRY-LORE OF SAVAGES. 


COMPARISON of some of the fancies of the rudest known 
tribes of the earth concerning the nature of the sun, the moon, 
and the stars, proves abundantly not only that the demand for a reason 
for things is a principle operative in every stage of human develop- 
ment, but that the primitive explanation of things is sought in the 
occurrences of daily experience and given in terms and figures origi- 
nally applied to terrestrial cbjects. From a philosophy of nature of 
so rude a type and so humble an origin spring many of those 
marvellous traditions which in after times rank as the mythology, or 
perhaps serve as the religion, of semi-civilised populations. 

To begin with some of the astro-mythological ideas of the Aus- 
tralians. Mr. Stanbridge mentions the astonishment with which, as 
he sat by his camp fire, he listened for the first time to the remarks 
of two Australian natives as they pointed to the beautiful constel- 
lations of Castor and Pollux, of the Pleiades and Orion. These 
men belonged to a race who had “ the reputation of being lowest in 
the scale of mankind,” who were “cannibals of the lowest descrip- 
tion,” and “ who had no name for numerals above two ;” yet they 
could explain the wanderings of the moon by the story that, being 
once discovered trying to persuade the wife of a certain star in Canis 
Major to elope with him, he was beaten and put to flight by the 
angry husband. As so frequently elsewhere, most of the stars 
were bound by the ties of human relationship, being wives, brothers, 
sisters, or mothers to one another. The stars in the belt of Orion 
were believed to be a group of young men dancing, whilst the 
Pleiades were girls who played to them as they danced. Two large 
stars in the fore legs of Centaurus were two brave brothers who 
speared Tchingal to death, and the east stars of Crux were the points 
of the spears that pierced his body.' 

Few tribes of known savages appear to be without conceptions 
of a similar nature. The Tasmanians, according to Bonwick, were 
no exception to the connection of theology with astronomy. ‘To 
them Capella was a kangaroo pursued by Castor and Pollux, whose 

1 Transactions of Ethnelogical Society, i, 301-3. 
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smoke as it was roasted might be seen till the autumn. The 
Pleiades were maidens who courted the kangaroo-hunters of Orion 
and dug up roots for their suppers. Two other stars were two 
blackmen who of old appeared suddenly on a hill and threw fire 
down to earth for the use of its inhabitants ; whilst two other lumi- 
naries were two women whom a sting-ray had killed as they dived 
for cray-fish, but whom these same fire-bringers restored to life by 
placing stinging ants on their breasts and then escorted to heaven, 
after having killed the sting-ray.' 

Bushman star-lore is framed in exactly the same way, the planets 
of distant solar systems sinking into the insignificance of daily African 
surroundings. What is the moon but a man who, having incurred 
the wrath of the sun, is pierced by his knife till he is nearly destroyed, 
and who, having implored mercy, grows from the small piece left 
him till he is again large enough for the stabbing process to recom- 
mence? What is the milky way but some wood ashes long ago 
thrown up into the sky by a girl, that her people might be able to 
see their way home at night? Other stars are reduced to mortal 
origin, or identified with certain lions, tortoises, or clouds, that have 
place in their traditions ; nor does it lie beyond their limits of belief 
that the sun should once have been seen sitting by the wayside as he 
travelled on earth, and that the jackal’s back is black to this day 
because he carried that burning substance on his back.? This sun 
they believe was once a mortal on earth who radiated light from his 
body, but only for a short space round his house ; till some children 
were sent to throw him as he slept into the sky, whence he has ever 
since shone over the earth. These children belonged to an earlier 
race of bushmen ; and it is an odd coincidence that in Victoria as in 
South Africa the belief about the sun is associated with the tradition 
of a race that preceded both Bushmen and Australians in their 
present homes. In the Australian creed, the earth lay in darkness till 
one of the former race threw an emu’s egg into space, where it became 
the sun. That former race was translated in various forms to the 
heavens, where they made all the celestial bodies and continue to 
cause all the good and evil that happens on earth. Such traditions 
may point to a fact; for both Australians and Bushmen may be 


' Bonwick, Daily Life of the Tasmanians, 188, 206. The author suggestively 
calls attention to the similarity of this legend with the Hindu legend of Indra, 
who delivers the lovely Apas from the monster Vitra in the dark cavern of Ahi, a 
legend which has been taken to mean the fire-god who destroys the dark storm 
cloud that chases and maltreats the fleecy maidens of the sky. 

* Bleek, Hottentot Fables, 67. 3 Bleek, Bushman Folklore, 
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degenerate from a better social type than they now present ; but 
the fact that, even if degenerate, they preserve such tales and fictions, 
makes it not inconceivable that such tales should arise, as spontaneous 
products of the mind, among tribes that seem neither to have lapsed 
from a higher condition, nor to have emerged from a state of primi- 
tive barbarism. 

Of the Esquimaux, Egede observes that “their notion about the 
stars is that some of them have been men and others different sorts 
of animals or fishes.”' Here two stars are two persons at a singing 
combat, or two rival women taking each other by the hair; those 
other three are certain Greenlanders who, when once out seal-catching, 
failed to find their way home again and were taken to heaven. It is 
true such fancies, taken primarily from Cranz, must be received with 
the reservation that he makes, namely, that they were only harboured 
by the weaker heads of Greenland, and that the natives had art 
enough to play off on the Europeans as marvellous stories as they 
received from them.? But the possible reality of such belief is 
vouched for by other testimony from all parts of the globe, of which 
two instances, taken from the Hervey Islanders and the Thlinkeet 
Indians, will suffice to illustrate the general character. According to 
the former, a twin boy and girl were badly treated by their mother; so 
they left their home and leapt into the sky, whither they were also 
followed by their parents, where all four may still be seen shining 
“brother and dearly-loved sister, still linked together, pursue their 
never-ceasing flight, resolved never again to meet their justly-enraged 
parents.”* The Thlinkeet Indians ascribe to a being called Yehl 
the liberation of the world from primeval darkness; for, amid the 
many conflicting stories told of him, it is agreed that he it was who 
obtained light for men at a time when “sun, moon, and stars were 
kept by a rich chief in separate boxes which he allowed no one to 
touch.” Yehl, having become grandson to this chief, cried one day 
so much for these boxes that his grandfather let him have one. “He 
opened it, and lo! there were stars in the sky.” The grandparent 
was next cheated out of the moon in the same way; but to get the 
sun-box Yehl had to refuse food and become really ill, and then its 
owner only parted with it on condition that it should not be opened. 
The prohibition, however, was unheeded. Yehl turned into a raven, 
flew off with the box, and blessed mankind with the light of the 
sun.‘ 

From these samples of the fairy tales of savages, it is clear that, in 
addition to the myths which arise from forgotten etymologies, there 
' Egede, 209. ? Cranz, i. 223. * Gill, 40-2, * Dall, Alaska, 
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are others which are not formed at all by this process of gradual 
forgetfulness, but spring directly from the use of the intellect and the 
imagination in obedience to the impulse to find a reason for every- 
thing. To observe peculiarities in nature is the beginning of science ; 
to account for them in any way is science itself, true or false. The 
science of savages is not limited to the skies, but is directed to 
everything that calls for notice on earth ; nor in the stories invented 
by them to answer the various problems of existence, are they a 
whit behind the traditions of European folk-lore on similar subjects, 
their explanations of natural peculiarities disclosing quite as vivid 
imaginative powers as the stories of the white race concerning birds 
or beasts. 

Let us take, for instance, as a parallel to the German reason for 
the owl flying in solitude by night (namely, that when set to watch the 
wren imprisoned in a mousehole he fell asleep, and was so ashamed 
at letting him thus escape that he has never since dared show himself 
by day), the story of the rude Ahts, made to account for the melan- 
choly note of the loon as it is heard flying about the wild lakes of 
Vancouver's Island ; and as a good instance of the resemblance in 
construction of plot often found in very distant regions, let us place 
side by side with it a story of the Basutos in the south of Africa :— 


THE AHT STORY. 


Two fishermen went one day in 
two canoes to catch halibut. But 
while one of them caught many, the 
other caught none. So the latter, 


THE BASUTO STORY. 


Two brothers, having gone in differ- 
ent directions to make their fortunes, 
met again, after sundry adventures, the 
elder enriched by a pack of dogs, the 





angered by the taunts of his more 
fortunate but physically weaker com- 
panion, bethought himself how he 
might take all his fish from him by 
force, and cause him to return home 
fishless and ashamed. Then, whilst 
his friend was pulling up a fish, he 
knocked him on the head with the 
wooden club he used for killing halibut, 
and, to prevent the tale ever being told, 
cut out his companion’s tongue, and 
took the fish home to his own wife. 
When the tongueless man arrived at 
the village, and his friends came to en- 
quire of his sport, he could only answer 
by a noise resembling the note of the 
loon. ‘The great spirit, Quawteaht, 
was so angry at all this, that he changed 
the injured Indian into a loon, and 


younger by a large number of cows. 
The younger offered his brother as 
many of these cows as he pleased, with 
the exception of a certain white one. 
This he would not part with; so as they 
went home, and the younger brother was 
drinking froma pool, Macilo, the elder, 
seized his brother’s head and held it 
under the water till he was dead. Then 
he buried the body, and covered it with 
a stone, and proceeded to drive back 
the whole flock as his own. He had 
not, however, gone far, before a small 
bird perched itself on the horn of the 
white cow and exclaimed: ‘* Macilo has 
killed Maciloniane for the sake of the 
white cow he coveted.”” Twice did he 
kill the bird with a stone, but each 
time it reappeared and uttered the 
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the other into a crow; and the loon’s 
plaintive cry now is the voice of the 
fisherman trying to make himself under- 
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same words. So the third time he 
killed it, he burnt it, and threw its 
ashes to the winds. Then proudly he 





stood.” ! entered his village, and when they all 


inquired for his brother, he said that 
they had taken different roads, and that 
he was ignorant where he was. The 
white cow was greatly admired, but 
suddenly a small bird perched itself on 
its horns and exclaimed : ‘* Macilo has 
killed Maciloniane for the sake of the 
white cow he coveted.” ‘Thus, through 
a bird into which the heart of the 
murdered man had been transformed, 
did the truth become known, and every 
one depart with horror from the pre- 
sence of the murderer.” 

European folk-lore accounts for the redness of the robin’s 
breast, either by the theory that he extracted a thorn from the thorn- 
crown of Christ, or by the theory that he daily bears a drop of water 
to quench the flames of hell. For either reason he might be justly 
called the friend of man; but for the bird’s friendliness the Chip- 
pewa Indians give a more poetical explanation than either of the 
above. There was once, they say, a hunter so ambitious that his only 
son should signalise himself by endurance, when he came to the time 
of life to undergothe fast for the purpose of choosing his guardian spirit, 
that after the lad had fasted for eight days, his father still pressed him 
to persevere. But next day, when the father entered the hut, his son 
had paid the penalty of violated nature, and in the form of a robin 
had just flown to the top of the lodge. ‘There, before he flew away to 
the woods, he entreated his father not to mourn his transformation. 
“I shall be happier,” he said, “in my present state than I could 
have been asa man. _ I shall always be the friend of men and keep 
near their dwellings ; I could not gratify your pride as a warrior, but 
I will cheer you by my songs. I am now free from cares 
and pains, my food is furnished by the fields and mountains, and my 
path is in the bright air.” * 

Not less poetical is the Hervey Islanders’ account of the origin of 
some peculiarities among fishes, and notably of the well-known con- 
formation of the head of the common sole. They relate how Ina, 
leaving the house of her rich parents because she had been beaten and 

? Sproat, 182. 

* Casalis, Zes Basutos. With this story Grimm compares a German one 
Kinder und Hausmiirchen, i. 172. 

* Schoolcraft, Zndian Tribes, ii. 229-30. 
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scolded for suffering the arch-thief, Nyana, to steal the treasures left 
in her charge, resolved to make her way to the sea beach, and from 
thence to the Sacred Isle that lay across the sea at the place where 
the sun set. Arrived at the shore, she first asked the small fish, the 
avint, to bear her across the sea; but the avini, unable to support her 
weight, soon let her fall into the water, for which Ina in her anger 
struck it repeatedly with her foot, thereby causing those beautiful 
stripes on its sides which are called to this day “Ina’s tattooing.” 
Trying next the faoro, and meeting with the same mischance, she 
caused it in the same way to bear ever after those blue marks which 
are now its glory; and it is said to be historically true that tattooing 
on that island “was simpiy an imitation of the stripes on the avini 
and the paoro.” Then the a7, a white fish, incurring the same dis- 
pleasure, became at once and for ever of an intensely black hue. 
The sole, indeed, carried Ina farther than the others, but no farther 
than the breakers by the reef; and Ina, now wild with rage, stamped 
with such fury on its head that its underneath eye was removed to the 
upper side, and thus it was condemned ever afterwards to swim flat- 
wise, unlike other fish, because one side of its face had no eye. 
How Ina then caused a protuberance on the forehead of all sharks, 
known to this day as Ina’s bump, by cracking a cocoa-nut she wished 
to drink out of on the forehead of a shark that bore her, how the shark 
thereupon left her, and how she finally reached the Sacred Isle on 
the back of the king of sharks, and became the wife of Timirau, the 
king of all fish, may be read in further detail in Mr. Gill’s interesting 
collection of Myths and Songs from the South Pacific.' 

The necessity for a reason for everything, exemplified in these 
traditions, exercises its influence on mythology itself, reasons being 
invented for inexplicable customs or beliefs just as they are for 
strange phenomena in nature. The custom, for instance, of hunting 
a wren to death once a year, which has been observed in Ireland, 
the Isle of Man, and the south of France, has for its general expla- 
nation a belief that the wren is a fairy who, after having decoyed 
many men to meet their deaths in the sea, took the form of a wren 
to escape the plot laid for her by a certain knight-errant. But the 
Irish have found quite another reason for the custom, inventing a 
story that on the eve of the battle of the Boyne the Irish had stolen up 
to King William’s sleeping camp and were on the point of putting an 
end to the heretics, when a wren hopped upon the drum of a Protes- 
tant drummer, and by thus waking him caused their defeat ; a defeat 


» Gill, 88-98. 
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which they avenge on every anniversary of the day by the persecu- 
tion of that unhappy bird.' 

The story of the wren is well known; how, when the birds were 
competing for the kingship by the test of the greatest height attained 
in flying, the wren hid in the eagle’s wings, and, when the eagle 
had flown far beyond the other birds, darted himself yet a little 
higher. It is said that the first appearance of this story is in a 
collection of beast-fables, composed by a rabbi in the 13th century.” 
But the resemblance between the wren-story as it is told in Germany 
or Ireland, and a story of a linnet as told by the Odjibwas of North 
America, is so striking a testimony of the way in which closely 
similar tales are framed independently, that the two stories are worth 


comparing. 
THE ODFIBWA STORY. 


‘** The birds met together one day 
to try which could fly the highest. 
Some flew up very swift, but soon got 
tired, and were passed by others of 
stronger wing. But the eagle went up 
beyond them all, and was ready to 
claim the victory, when the grey linnet, 
a very small bird, flew from the eagle’s 
back, where it had perched unperceived, 
and being fresh and unexhausted, suc- 
ceeded in going the highest. When the 
birds came down and met in council to 
award the prize, it was given to the 
eagle, because that bird had not. only 
gone up nearer to the sun than any of 
the larger birds, but it had carried the 
linnet on its back.” 

For this reason the eagle’s feathers 
became the most honourable marks of 
distinction a warrior could bear.* 


THE IRISH STORY. 


**The birds all met together one 
day, and settled among themselves that 
whichever of them could fly highest 
was to be the king ofall. Well, just 
as they were on the hinges of being off, 
what does the little rogue of a wren 
do, but hop up and perch himself un- 
beknown on the eagle’s tail. So they 
flew and flew ever so high, till the eagle 
was miles above all the rest, and could 
not fly another stroke, he was so tired. 
‘Then,’ says he, ‘I’m king of the 
birds. . . .’ ‘ You lie,’ says the wren, 
darting up a perch and a half above the 
big fellow. Well, the eagle was so mad 
to think how he was done, that when 
the wren was coming down, he gave 
him a stroke of his wing, and from 
that day to this the wren was never able 
to fly further than a hawthorn bush,” ¢ 


It is impossible to assign limits either to the vitality or to the 


range of a story. 


If the commerce which has ever prevailed between 





the different tribes of the world, as it prevails to this day, either by 
conquest or by barter, has caused so wide a dispersion of races and 
of the earth’s products, the wonder would rather be if the products 
of men’s thoughts and fancies had not travelled so widely, had not 


| Mrs, Cookson, Legends of the Manx, 27-30. 

2 Wolf, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Mythologie, i. 2. 

* Algic Researches, ii, 216. 

* Kelly, Jndo-Europetin Traditions, 78. 
in Grimm’s Hausmarchen, ii. 394. 
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taken so deep root in man’s memory, seeing that they cost nothing 
either to carry or to keep. For many stories therefore of wide 
range, agreeing in such minute particulars as to render difficult the 
theory of their independent origin, the mystery of their resemblance 
is amply solved by the theory of their gradual dispersion, without 
their proving anything as to the common origin of those who tell 
them. The story, for instance, of Faithful John, the central idea of 
which is, that a friend can only apprize some one of a danger he will 
incur on his wedding night, by himself incurring suspicion and being 
turned into stone, is told with little variation in Bohemia, Greece, 
Italy, and Spain ; and the discovery of the leading thought in a story 
in India makes it possible that it was there originated.' In Polynesia, 
again, the story of stopping the motion of the sun is widely spread ; 
in New Zealand, Maui makes ropes of flax, goes with his brothers to 
the point where the sun rises, hides from it by day, and when it 
rises next day succeeds in his purpose before letting it go further. 
In Tahiti, Maui is a priest, or chief of olden time, who builds a 
marae which must be finished by the evening, and who therefore 
seizes the sun by its rays and binds him to a tree till his work is 
finished. In Hawaii Maui stops the sun till the evening, because 
his wife has to finish a certain dress by twilight. In Samoa, Maui 
appears as Itu, a man who is anxious to build a house of great stones, 
but is unable to do so because the sun goes too fast : he therefore takes 
a boat and lays nets in the sun’s path, but as these are broken 
through, he makes a noose, catches the sun, and only lets it free 
when his house is finished.?_ Obviously, these stories are all related, 
but it is impossible to say whether they spread from any one place to 
the others, or whether they are remnants, retained in altered form, 
from the primitive mythology of a common Polynesian home. It 
is, however, worthy of notice that in Wallachian fairy lore also a cow 
pushes back the sun to the hour of mid-day, to enable a youth who 
had fallen asleep to accomplish a task,* and that the idea of catch- 
ing the sun is not unknown to the mythology of America. 

There is, however, a large class of stories which arise indepen- 
dently, and owe their remarkable family likeness neither to a common 
descent nor to importation, but to the natural promptings of the 
imagination. Thus, the idea of a tree so high that it reaches the 
heavens, and consequently of the heavens as thereby attainable, 
naturally produces such a story as Jack and the Beanstalk, a story 


" Kohler, Weimarische Beitrége zur Literatur, Jan. 1865. 
? Schirren, Waudersagen der Neuseeliinder, 31, 37-39. 
* Grimm, Hausmarchen, i. Pref. 53. 
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which is said to be found al! over the world, but the versions of 
which agree in no other single point than in the admission to the sky 
by dint of climbing.' In the same way many of the ideas common 
to the Indo-European nations, and so often explained as originally 
derived from the fanciful meteorology of the primitive Aryans, find 
startling analogues outside the Aryan family, where there is no reason 
to suppose them anything more than the direct offspring of the 
dreamer or the story-teller. If the constancy of Penelope to Ulysses, 
tormented by her suitors, is simply that of the evening light, assailed 
by the powers of darkness, till the return of her husband the sun in 
the morning,” shall we apply the same interpretation to the story of 
the wife of the Red Swan, of the Odjibwas, who, when he returns 
from the recovery of his magic arrows from the abode of the departed 
spirits, finds that his two brothers have been quarrelling for the pos- 
session of his wife, but been quarrelling in vain?* If the legend of 
Cadmus recovering Europa, after she has been carried away by the 
white bull, the spotless cloud, means that “the sun must journey 
westward until he sees again the beautiful tints which greeted his 
eyes in the morning,”‘ it is curious to find a story current in 
North America, to the effect that a man once had a beautiful 
daughter whom he forbade to leave the lodge lest she should be 
carried off by the king of the buffaloes; and that as she sat, notwith- 
standing, outside the house combing her hair, “all of a sudden the 
king of the buffaloes came dashing on, with his herd of followers, 
and taking her between his horns, away he cantered over plains, 
plunged into a river which bounded his land, and carried her safely 
to his lodge on the other side,” whence she was finally recovered by 
her father.5 

Again, in Hindu mythology, Urvasi came down from heaven and 
became the wife of the son of Budha, only on condition that two pet 
rams should never be taken from her bedside and that she should 
never behold her lord undressed. The immortals, however, wishing 
Urvasi back in heaven, contrived to steal the rams ; and as the king 
pursued the robbers with his sword in the dark, the lightning 
revealed his person, the compact was broken, and Urvasi disap- 
peared. This same story is found in different forms among many 
people of Aryan and Turanian descent, the central idea being that of 
a man marrying someone of aerial or aquatic origin, and living hap- 


? See the different versions in Mr. Tylor’s Zarly History of Mankind, 344. 
? Cox, Aryan Mythology, ii. 173. 8 Algic Researches, ii. 1-33. 

* Aryan Mythology, ii. 85. 5 Aloic Researches, ii. 34. 

* Wilson, Vishnu Purana, 394-5. 
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pily with her till he breaks the condition on which her residence 
with him depends. But stories exactly parallel to that of Raymond 
of Toulouse, who chances in the hunt upon the beautiful Melusina 
at a fountain, and lives with her happily till he discovers her fish- 
nature and she vanishes, come no less from Borneo, the Celebes, or 
North America than from Ireland or Germany ; for which reason it 
seems sufficient to receive them simply as they stand, as fairy tales 
natural to every tribe of mankind that has a fixed belief in super- 
natural beings, rather than to explain these wonderful wives as the 
“ bright fleecy clouds of early morning, which vanish as the splendour 
of the sun is unveiled.”! Let us compare the story as it is told in 
American and Bornoese tradition. 


THE BORNOESE STORY. 


A certain Bornoese, when far from 
home, once climbed a tree to rest, and 
whilst there ‘‘was attracted by the 
most ravishing music, which ever and 
anon came nearer and nearer, until it 
seemingly approached the very roots of 
the tree, when a pure well of water 
burst out, at the bottom of which were 
seven beautiful virgins. Ravished at 
the sight, and determined to make one 
of them his son’s wife, he made a lasso 
of his rattan, and drew her up.” One 
day, however, her husband hit her in 
anger, and she was taken up to the sky.” 


THE AMERICAN STORY. 


Wampee, a great hunter, once came 
to a strange prairie, where he heard 
faint sounds of music, and looking up 
saw a speck in the sky, which proved 
itself to be a basket containing twelve 
most beautiful maidens, who, on reach- 
ing the earth, forthwith set themselves to 
dance. He tried to catch the youngest, 
but in vain; ultimately he succeeded by 
assuming the disguise of a mouse. He 
was very attentive to his new wife, who 
was really a daughter of one of the 
stars, but she wished to return home, 
so she made a wicker basket secretly, 





and by help of a charm she remembered, 
ascended to her father.* 


It has been imagined that all the fairy tales of the world may be 
reduced to certain fundamental story roots ; but these story roots we 
should look for not in the clouds, but upon the earth, not in the 
various aspects of nature, but in the daily occurrences and sur- 
roundings of savage life. The uniformity which appears in the 
myths or fairy tales of the world would thus simply arise from a 
uniformity of the experiences of existence. The evidence con- 
cerning savage astro-mythology is conclusive, that nothing is con- 
ceived of the heavenly bodies that has not its prototype on earth ; 
that the skies do but mirror the events or objects of earth, where 
the memorable events of the chase or the battle are told of the 
stars; so that it is not strange if in a few years such tales should 
have so gained in the telling, that it is often impossible to separate 


) Fiske, Myths and Myth Makers, 96, and Cox, Aryan Mythology, ii. 282. 
® Transactions of Ethnological Society, ii. 27. % Algic Researches, i. 67. 
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the fact from the fiction, or to distinguish a crude supposition from 
the creation of a fanciful myth. 

For although it is difficult to lay down the boundaries between 
the language of metaphor and the language of fact, inasmuch as 
what is faith to one man is but fancy to another, there is reason to 
believe that savages really do very often confuse celestial with 
terrestrial phenomena, that, for instance, the Zulus, when they 
speak of the stars as the children of the sky and of the sun 
as their father, are expressing rather a real belief than a poetical 
fancy,'and that the conception of the sun and moon as physically 
related is an actual belief quite as much as a merely figurative ex- 
planation. If this be true, a large part of mythology must be 
regarded not as a poetical explanation of things, suggested by the 
grammatical form of words or by roots that lend similar names to the 
most diverse conceptions, but as the direct effect of primitive thought 
in its application to the phenomena of nature. It is more likely that 
the early thoughts of men should have framed their language than 
that the form of their language should have preceded their form 
of thought. And if it be shown (by those who hold that the per- 
sonification of impersonal things is consequent on the grammatical 
structure of a language) that the Kafirs and other tribes of South 
Africa, whose language does not denote sex, are almost destitute of 
myths and fables, whilst tribes who employ a sex-denoting lan- 
guage have many,! it is noticeable that such personification has 
been shown to exist among the natives of Australia, between the 
different dialects of whose language it is said to have been one of 
the points of resemblance, that they recognised no distinctions of 
gender. ? 

A story of the Ottawa Indians (by internal evidence posterior in 
date to their acquaintance with guns and ships) may be taken as a 
sample of a class of savage traditions, which prove that the con- 
vertibility of mankind with sun, moon, or stars, is as natural a belief to 
a savage, as that his next-door neighbour may turn at pleasure into a 
wolf ora snake. Six young men finding themselves on a hill-top in 
close proximity to the sun, resolved to travel to it. Two of them 
finally reached a beautiful plain, lighted by the moon, which, as they 
advanced, appeared as an aged woman with a white face, who spoke 
to them and promised to conduct them to her brother, then absent 
on his daily course through the sky. This woman “they knew from 
her first appearance ” to be the moon. When she introduced them 


' Bleek, Hottentot Fables, Pref. xxv. 
2 Bonwick, Daily Life of the Tasmanians, 148. 
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to her brother, “the sun motioned them with his hand to follow 
him,” and they accompanied him with some difficulty till they were 
restored safe and sound to the earth.'! So Sir G. Grey, collecting 
native legends concerning a cave in Australia, found that the only 
point of agreement was “ that originally ‘Ae moon who was a man 
had lived there.”? 

But, except on the assumption that savages are idiots, it is 
impossible that such legends should not only obtain currency, but 
the vitality of traditions, unless they conform to certain canons of 
belief, unless they contain nothing inherently incredible. A fairy tale 
pleases a child, not because it is known to be impossible, but because 
it carries the mind further afield than actual experience does into the 
realms of the possible; and a tale understood to be impossible 
would be as insipid to a savage as it would be toa child. School- 
craft, in reference to Indian popular tales, speaks of the “belief of 
the narrators and listeners in every wild and improbable thing told ;” 
and says, “ Nothing is too capacious for Indian belief.”* If, as their 
stories abundantly show, there is no difficulty in conceiving the in- 
stantaneous transformation of men not merely into something living, 
but into stones or stumps, the fact ceases to be strange, that in Indian 
faith “many of the planets are ,transformed adventurers.” What, 
then, more natural than that all over the world the deeds of great 
tribesmen should be transferred to the skies, and, under the action of 
uniform laws of fancy, should in time become so overgrown with 
fiction as to pass into the domain of the purest mythology, till at last 
they appear as mere figurative expressions of the daily life of nature, 
of the struggle between the day and the night, of the dispersion of the 
clouds by the sun? ; 

The condition of things which makes such conceptions of the 
heavens the natural outcome of primitive speculation may perhaps, 
to a certain extent, be recovered by observation of the laws con- 
ditioning the actually existent thoughts of the savage world. 

The first entrance into Wonderland lies through Dreamland. 
Schoolcraft’s testimony that “a dream or a fact is alike potent in the 
Indian mind” accords with much other evidence to the effect that, 
with savages, the sensations of the sleeping or waking life are equally 
real or but vaguely distinguished. A native of Zululand will leave 
his work and travel to his home, perhaps a hundred miles away, to 
test the truth of a dream,® and so great is the importance the Zulus 
' Algic Researches, ii. 40. 2 Travels in Australia, i. 261. 


* Schoolcraft, Algic Researches, i. 41. 4 Schoolcraft, 7ndian Tribes, v. 409. 
5 D. Leslie, Among the Zulus, 168. 
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attach to such monitions, that “he who dreams is the great man of 
the village,” and the gift to them of “ sight by night in dreams” is 
ascribed to their first ancestor, the great Unkulunkulu.' But how 
far surpassing even the normal experiences of sleep must be the 
dreams of men in the hunting or nomad state, the law of whose lives 
is either a want or an excess of food! What richer fund for story- 
material can be imagined than the dreams of a savage, or what more 
likely to introduce him to the mysteries of romance than recollections 
of those sudden transformations or those weird images, which have 
haunted the repose of his slumbering hours? And into what strange 
lands of beauty and plenty, into what secrets of the skies, would 
not the flights of his sleep give him an insight! In all fairy tales 
and all mythology a remarkable conformity to the deranged ideas of 
sleep does thus occur; and especially do the stories of the lower 
races, as for instance those of Schoolcraft’s “ Algic Researches,” 
read far more like the recollections of bad dreams than like the 
worn ideas of a once pure religion, or of a poetical interpretation 
of nature. The most beautiful of the Indian legends, that of the 
origin of Indian corn, was in native tradition actually referred to 
a dream, and to a dream purposely resorted to, to gain a clearer 
insight into the mysteries of nature.2 And as dreams do but deal 
with the incidents of the waking life, exaggerating them and con- 
torting them, but never passing beyond them, may not the somewhat 
uniform incidents of savage life, whether of hunting, fishing, fighting, 
or travelling, offer some explanation of that general similarity which 
is so conspicuous an element in the comparative mythology or fairy- 
lore of the world? 

Then the fact that the dead reappear in dreams at that season of 
the night in which also the stars are seen, would tend to confirm the 
idea of some community of nature between the dead and the stars, 
such community as is indeed not unfrequently found, as where the 
Aurora Borealis or the Milky Way are identified with the souls of 
the departed. So, too, a Californian tribe is mentioned as having 
believed that chiefs and medicine men became heavenly bodies after 
their death,? and even Tasmanians would point to the stars they 
would go to at death.‘ 

But there is another reason which would still further create a 
mental confusion between the deeds of a mortal on earth and the 
motions of some luminary in heaven, and that is the language of 
adulation, which, from ascribing the possession of the sky to a chief, 


Callaway, Religious System of the Amazulu, Part i. 5. 
2 Algic Researches, i. 122-8. ’ Bancroft, Mate Races, iii, 526, 
* Bonwick, Daily Life of the Tasmanians, 182. 
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in order to gratify him, becomes imperceptibly the language of 
belief. It is common for the Zulus to say of a chief, “That man is 
the owner of heaven and everything is his,” and a native once 
expressed his gratitude to a missionary by pointing to the heaven 
and saying, “Sir, the sun is yours.” “It does not suffice them 
to honour a great man unless they place the heaven on his shoulders ; 
they do not believe what they say, they merely wish to ascribe all 
greatness to him.” If when a chief goes to war the sky becomes 
overcast, they say, “‘The heaven of the chief feels that the chief is 
suffering.” Nor was any chief known to deprecate the use of such 
language ; he “expected to have it said always that the heaven was his.” ! 
Obviously, however, there is no fast line between the language of 
flattery and the language of fact. From the Tahitians, who would 
speak of their kings’ houses as the clouds of heaven, or the Kafirs of 
Ethiopia, who called their kings lords of the sun and moon, it is easy 
to trace the progress of thought which actually led the latter people 
to pray to their kings for rain, fine weather, or the cessation of 
storms.? The Zulus, like many other savages, think of the sky as at 
no great distance from the earth, and so as the roof of their king’s 
palace as the earth is his floor. “ Utshaka claimed to be king of 
heaven as well as earth, and ordered the rain-doctors to be killed, 
because in assuming power to control the weather they were inter- 
fering with his royal prerogative.”* But if such confusion between 
royalty and divinity can exist in the savage mind whilst the king is on 
earth, how natural is it that a man, associated for so long in his 
lifetime with power over the elements, should, after his removal 
from earth and from sight, become still more mixed up with 
elemental forces, or perhaps even localised in some point of space ! 
The word Zulu actually means the Heavens, and in Zululand King of 
the Zulus means king of the heavens,‘ so that when the king is 
drawn in his waggon to the centre of the kraal, it is not surprising 
that, among the other acclamations, such as “Lion, King of the 
World,” with which his creeping subjects salute him, they should 
actually salute him as Zulu, Heaven.® It can only be from the use 
of such language that among the Zulus “rain, storms, sunshine, 
earthquakes, and all else which we ascribe to natural causes are 
brought about or retarded by various people to whom this power is 
ascribed. Every rain that comes is spoken of as belonging to some- 
body, and in a drought they say that the owners of rain are at 

variance among themselves.” ® 

1 Callaway, Religions System of the Amasulu, Part i. 122-3. 


* Pinkerton, xvi. 689. * Callaway, Zule Nursery Tales, i. 152 
* Leslie, 81, 98: * Ibid. 79. * Ibid. 169: 
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That in aftertime the attributes of a Zulu chief might become 
those of a heaven-supporter, such as Atlas, or of a cloud-gatherer, 
such as Zeus, or that, according as his body was consigned to the 
earth or the sea, such a chief might become the earth-shaker or the 
ocean-ruler, is not only what might be expected @ /riori, but what 
is to some extent justified by facts. In South Africa the word which 
the missionaries have adopted for both Hottentots and Kafirs as the 
name for the Deity, from its being the nearest approach to the 
Christian conception, is believed to be derived from two words signi- 
fying Wounded Knee, a term applied generations back to a Hot- 
tentot sorcerer of great fame and skill, who happened to have had 
some injury to his knees. “ Having been held in high repute for 
extraordinary powers during life, he continued to be invoked even 
after death as one who could still relieve and protect ; and hence in 
process of time he became nearest in time to their first conceptions 
of God.”' And the legend of Mannan Mac Lear, mythical first 
inhabitant and first legislator of the Isle of Man, discloses a germ of 
similar origin underlying the myth of a culture-hero, as his story 
preserved in the following lines will show : 

*¢ This merchant Manxman of ihe solemn smile, 
First legislator of our rock-throned isle, 
Dwelt in a fort (withdrawn from vulgar sight), 
Cloud-capped Baroole, upon thy lofty height. 
From New Year tide round to the Ides of Yule, 
Nature submitted to his wizard rule. 
Her secret force he could with charms compel 
To brew a storm or raging tempests quell ; 
Make one man seem like twenty in a fray, 
And drive the stranger (¢.e. Scotch invaders) over seas away.” ? 


In other words, he was a great sorcerer anda great warrior, whose 
deeds lived after him in story, and whose name lent itself as a nucleus, 
like that of Charlemagne or of Alfred, for every adventure that was 
strange, for every imagination that was wonderful. 

There seems indeed no reason to seek for any higher genesis 
than this for any of the culture heroes of any mythology, notwith- 
standing that they have with so much unanimity been forced into 
identification with the sun. Zeus himself is but the same word as 
Zulu, so that it is only natural that nothing that could be told of the 
sky “was not in some form or another ascribed to Zeus,” 3 just as we 
see that modern Zulus ascribe to their chiefs all atmospheric pheno- 

1 Appleyard, Xajfir Grammar, 13. 


2 Mrs. Cookson, Legends of Manxland, 23. 
* Prof. Max Miller, Science of Language, ii, 444: 
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mena, and actually confer on them the appellation of Zulu (or Zeus). 
There is indeed nothing in which Zeus differs essentially from Mana- 
bozho of North American mythology, from Krishna of the Hindus, 
from Maui of the Polynesians, from Quawteaht of the rude Ahts, or 
from Kutka of the still ruder Kamschadals. The stories told of one 
may be more refined than those told of another, but in no case 
are they more than names, serving as convenient centres for the 
grouping of memorable feats or fictions. Such names serve also, 
when once men have begun to reflect on the arts or customs of 
their lives, as sufficient explanations of their origin; and just as we 
find the institution of marriage attributed in China, or Greece, or 
India to some mythical hero, so we find the discovery of fire and 
light, or the invention of remarkable arts, duly ascribed to some 
hypothetical originator. In Polynesian mythology, Maui, in Thlin- 
keet Indian mythology, Yehl, played the part of Prometheus in 
procuring fire for the use of men. From seeing a spider make its 
web, Manabozho invented the art of making fishing nets ; and Kutka 
(who, like Manabozho, is also in some sense the maker of al! things) 
taught the Kamschadals how to build huts, how to catch birds, and 
beasts, and fish.! 

American mythology abounds in culture-heroes, mythical person- 
ages who taught men useful arts and laws, and left, in the reverence 
attached to their memory, a quasi-religious system for their posterity.? 
These too have been resolved into observation of the phenomena of 
the sun ér the dawn. Manabozho or Michabo, the ancestor of the 
Algonquins, whose name literally means the Great Hare, and con- 
ferred peculiar respect on the clan who bore it as their totem, means 
in reality (according to this theory) the Great Light, the Spirit of 
Dawn, or under another aspect the North-west Wind ; the confusion 
between the hare and dawn being supposed to have arisen from 
a root was, which gave two words, one meaning white and the 
other Aare, so that what was originally told of the White Light 
came to be told of a Hare, and what was at first but a per- 
sonification of natural phenomena became a tissue of inconsistent 
absurdities. Possible, however, as such a solution may be, it is 
easier to believe that the stories of the Great Hare have grown 
round a man, called, in complete accordance with American custom, 
after the hare, and once a famous sorcerer or warrior like Mannan 
Mac Lear ; for in all the more recent traditions of him, there is much 
more of the magician or shaman than of the wind or the dawn. He 


' Steller, 253-4. * Bancroft, v. 23, 
§ Brinton, Myths of the New World, 
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turns at will into a wolf or an oak stump, he converses with all crea- 
tion, he outwits serpents by his cunning, he has a lodge from which 
he utters oracles; nor as brother of the winds, by reason of his 
swiftness, is there any incongruity in the idea that since his death 
he is the director of storms, and resides in the region of his brother, 
the North wind. Itis curious that he is swallowed by the king of 
the fish, in this resembling in Aryan mythology Pradyumna, the son 
of Vishnu, who after being swallowed by a fish is ultimately restored 
to life,' or in Polynesian mythology Maui, who is rescued by the sky 
from the embrace of the jelly fish. Maui, like Tell, Sigurd, Hercules, 
and others, has recently been discovered to be the sun, the fish which 
swallows him signifying really the earth ; for does not the earth 
swallow the sun every night, and is not the sun only freed by the 
eastern sky in the morning?? For those whom such an explanation 
may please Manabozho may therefore also mean the sun, and be 
added to the list of solar divinities. 

Samé, the great name of Brazilian — came across the ocean 
from the rising sun ; he had power over the elements and tempests ; 
the trees of the forests would recede to make room for him, the 
animals used to crouch before him ; lakes and rivers became solid for 
him ; and he taught the use of agriculture and magic. Like him, 
Bochica, the great lawgiver of the Muyscas and son of the sun, he 
who invented for them the calendar and regulated their festivals, had 
a white beard, a detail in which all the American culture heroes 
agree.* It is not, however, on this particular feature, so much as on 
their whiteness in general that stress has been laid to identify them 
all with the great White Light of Dawn. Of Quetzalcoatl, of 
Mexico, Dr. Brinton says, “ Like all the dawn heroes he, too, was 
represented of white complexion, clothed in long white robes.” The 
white is the emphatic thing about them. So the name Viracocha of 
the Peruvians, translated by Oviedo, “ the foam of the sea,” is, we 
are to believe, a metaphor: “ the dawn rises above the horizon as the 
snowy foam on the surface of the lake.”* But Peruvian tradition 
was confused as to whether Viracocha was the highest god and 
creator of the world, or only the first Inca, and such confusion 
between humanity and divinity, which is everywhere the normal result 
of the deification of the dead, is at least a more natural account of 
the origin of his worship than a fancied resemblance between the 


' Vishnu Purana, 575. 

? Schirren, 144. Maui wird im Meere geformt, von einem Fisch verschluckt, 
mit diesem ans Land geworfen und herausgeschnitten. Der Fisch ist die Erde 
welche die Sonne sur Nacht verschlingt ; der Himmel im Osten befreit die Sonne aus 
der Erde. ® Bancroft, v. 23. ‘ Brinton, 180, 
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sea-foam and -the dawn.' Heitsi Eibip, whom the Namaqua 
Hottentots call their Great Father and on whose graves they ‘throw 
stones for luck, so far resembles a solar hero that he is believed to 
have come like Samé from the East ; yet, though much that is won- 
derful already attaches to his memory, he has not yet thrown off his 
human personality, but is known to have been merely a sorcerer 
of great fame ;? so that in his deification we have almost living 
evidence of the process here assumed to have operated widely in the 
formation of the world’s mythology. 

An elemental explanation has been applied with such uniform 
effect, first to Aryan and then to Polynesian and American mytho- 
logy, that in the rejection of it there may be danger of carrying 
opposing theories too far. There are, however, certain obvious limits, 
nor, if we doubt whether man in a primitive state really had the 
poetical views of nature so generally claimed for him, need we deny 
to the direct exercise of his imagination a// share in the construction 
of mythology. ‘Take, for instance, this typical Aryan passage, “ By 
the early Aryan mind the howling wind was conceived as a great dog 
or wolf. As a fearful beast was heard speeding by the windows or 
over the house-top, the inmates trembled, for none knew but his own 
soul might forthwith be required of him. Hence to this day, among 
ignorant people, the howling of a dog is supposed to portend a death 
in the family.”* When we find that a dog’s howling portends the 
death of its master among the Nubians,‘ and is regarded as a 
dreaded omen by the Kamschadals,® we may safely reject the Aryan 
pedigree of the superstition, nor go any further for its explanation 
than the nature of the sound itself. But though Aryan mythology 
may be taken to have grown, like any other, round human personali- 
ties, and though popular superstitions are in many instances the pri- 
mary products of the laws of psychology, ranking rather among the 
sources than the débris of mythology, there is proof from the fairy- 
lore of savages that some have so far advanced in thought as to be 
not incapable of personifying abstract ideas. Dr. Rink alludes to 
the tendency of the Esquimaux to give figurative explanations of 
things, to personify, for instance, human qualities, just as they are 
personified in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.”® The, Chippewa Indians 
personified sleep as Weeng, once seen in a tree in a wood as a giant 
insect, making a murmuring sound with its wings, and generally con- 
ceived as causing sleep by employing a number of little fairies to 

1 Waitz (Anthropologie, iv. 394, 448, 455) adopts the view of the human 
origin of Viracocha. ? Bleek, Hottentot Fables, 75. 
* Fiske, 35, 76. * Schweinfurth, Heart of Africa, ii. 326. * Steller, 279. 
* Rink, Zales &c. of the Esquimaux, 90. 
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beat drowsy foreheads with their tiny clubs.'_ And the Odjibwas, with 
a fancy which has been so poetically preserved by Longfellow, identi- 
fied Winter with an old hoary-headed man called Peboan, Spring with 
a young man of quick step and rosy face called Segwun. ? 

The testimony, therefore, afforded by the observation of modern 
savage races as to the growth of mythology discloses several ways in 
which, as it is being formed now, we may infer that it was’ formed 
thousands of years. ago. The evidence of Steller that the Kam- 
schadals explained everything to themselves according to the liveli- 
ness of their fancy, letting nothing escape their examination,’ accords 
with evidence of other races to the effect that some intellectual 
curiosity enters as a constituent into the lowest human intelligence, 
giving birth to explanations which are as absurd to us as they are 
natural to their original framers. A ready capacity for invention is 
no rare -trait of the savage character. Sir G. Grey found that the 
capability of Australian natives to invent marvels and wonders was 
proportioned to the quantity of food he offered to them ;‘ and in 
the fondness of the Koranna Hottentots, as they sit round their 
evening fires, of relating fictitious adventures, lies a source of 
legendary lore which is not likely to be limited to South Africa, and is 
probably aided there and elsewhere by the knowledge, common to so 
many savage tribes, of the preparation of intoxicating drinks. To 
these sources of mythology may be added the help supplied by 
dreams to the elaboration of fiction, the misconceptions effected in 
traditions by the language of flattery, or perhaps by the language of 
affection,® and, lastly, the tendency, probably consequent on such 
confusion, to personify things or even abstract ideas ; and the wonder 
will no longer be that the mythology of the different races of the 
world displays so much uniformity, but that uniformity within limited 
ranges should ever have been taken as a proof of a common ethno- 
logical origin. J. A. FARRER. 


' Algic Researches, ii. 226. * Hiawatha, Cantéo xxi. 
Steller, 267. ‘‘ Die Italmanes geben nach ihrer ungemein lebhafien Phantasie 
von allen Dingen Raison, und lassen nicht das geringste ohne Critic vorbei.” Yet 
they had neither reverence nor names for the stars, calling only the Great Bear 
the moving star, 281. ; 
4 Travels in Australia, i, 261. * Thompson, South Africa, ii. 34. 
® Schiefner, Xalewala, 129, An old man says to a bride: 
‘© Seinen Mond nannt’ dich der Vater, 
Sonnenschein nannt’ dich die Mutter, 
Wasserschimmer dich der Bruder.” 
If other people besides the Finns thus call their daughters Moon, Sunshine, or 
Water-glimmer, it is easy to see how the departure of Sunshine as a vride migii be 
explained afterwards as a myth of the dawn, and similarly anything else that 


happened to her. 
YY2 
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UNPUBLISHED EPISODES IN THE 
LIFE OF DR. FOHNSON. 


? N Monday, March 27 [1775], 1 breakfasted with him (Dr. 

Johnson] at Mr. Strahan’s,” says Boswell ; and then soon 
after continues: “Mr. Strahan had taken a poor boy from the 
country as an apprentice, upon Johnson’s recommendation. Johnson, 
having inquired after him, said, ‘Mr. Strahan, let me have five 
guineas on account, and I'll give this boy one. Nay, if a man 
recommends a boy, and does nothing for him, it is sad work. Call 
him down.’ 

“TJ followed him into the court-yard, behind Mr. Strahan’s 
house ; and there I hada proof of what I had heard him profess, that 
he talked alike to all. ‘Some people tell you that they let them- 
selves down to the capacity of their hearers. I never do that. I 
speak, uniformly, in as intelligible a manner as I can.’ 

“«* Well, my boy, how do you go on?’ ‘Pretty well, Sir; but 
they are afraid I a’nt strong enough for some parts of the business.’ 
Jounson : ‘ Why, I shall be sorry for it ; for when you consider with 
how little mental power and corporeal labour a printer can get a 
guinea a week, it is a very desirable occupation for you. Do you 
hear ?—Take all the pains you can ; and if this does not do, we must 
think of some other way of life for you. There’s a guinea.’ 

“Here was one of the many, many instances of his active 
benevolence. At the same time, the slow and sonorous solemnity 
with which, while he bent himself down, he addressed a little, thick, 
short-legged boy, contrasted with the boy’s awkwardness and awe, 
could not but excite some ludicrous emotions.” 

The “little, thick, short-legged boy” who looked up with 
“‘ awkwardness and awe” to the uncouth and slovenly mass of mor- 
tality looming above him, and listened to the words which with 
“slow and sonorous solemnity” were addressed to him, was one 
William Davenport, the orphan son of a clergyman of the Church of 
England, the Rev. J. Davenport, of Norton. The William Strahan 
with whom he was apprenticed was one of the most eminent printers 
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of the time, a man of considerable literary ability and a)1Member of 
Parliament. 

The father of the boy, the Rev. J. Davenport, was the intimate 
friend of the Rev. William Langley, head master of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Grammar School at Ashbourne, of whom a pleasant glimpse 
is obtained in Boswell’s “Johnson,” under the date of Monday, 
September 15, 1777:—“ After breakfast Johnson carried me to see the 
garden belonging to the school of Ashbourne, which is very prettily 
formed upon a bank, rising gradually behind the house. The 
Reverend Mr. Langley, the head master, accompanied us. While 
we sat basking in the sun upon a seat here, I introduced a common 
subject of complaint, the very small salaries which many curates 
have, and I maintained that no man should be invested with the 
character of a clergyman unless he has a security for such an income 
as will enable him to appear respectable ; that, therefore, a clergy- 
man should not be allowed to have a curate unless he gives him a 
hundred pounds a year ; if he cannot do that, let him perform the 
duty himself,” and so on. In 1753 the elder Davenport wrote :— 

Dear Langley,—Is there any such thing as fatality? Is there an unavoidable 
necessity to which our actions are subject? If there be, you must call this neces- 
sity to account for my late neglect. Not that I am entirely without defence. I 
acknowledge one letter only from Birmingham unanswered. When I was at 
Sutton (at the time you mentioned) I was informed you was removed to Ash- 
bourne. Your 2 letters from Ashbourne would have been acknowledged sooner 
had I not deceived myself by an intention to answer them in Jerson. Nor have 
I by any means dropt that design, It is only deferred, and but for a short time. 
But I shall expect to hear from you before my visit. Perhaps you may be so. 
much out of temper with me as not to receive me: nay, perhaps so angry as to 
make it proper for me to keep out of your reach. These things, therefore, must 
be settled before I undertake the expedition. At the same time please to add a 
description of Ashbourne, its inhabitants, your own school, and, above all, your 
own family. As to the wonders of your neighbourhood, they shall furnish us 
with conversation when we meet, and perhaps with employment. 

**Concio mihi in arca est nova quam tibi mittere vehementér cupio : dic mihi 
quomodo ad te tuto pervenire possit: ipse incertus sum.” 

I beg my compliments to Mrs. Langley, and am (with great sincerity, not- 
withstanding my long silence) your sincere friend and humble servant, 
Norton, May 25th, 1753. J. DAVENPORT. 


On the death of Mr. Davenport the boy was taken by Mr. 
Langley and his wife, and brought up by them, evidently, from their 
letters, the originals of which are in my own possession, with all the 
care and love they could have shown to their own child. The grammar 
school at Ashbourne was almost immediately opposite the house of 
Dr. Taylor, the schoolfellow and intimate friend of Johnson, with 
whom [also Mr. (Langley was intimately acquainted ; and it was a 
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natural circumstance that the doctor should be appealed to, to help in 
getting the boy out into the world. Here is Langley’s letter to Dr. 
Johnson, reminding him of his promise to recommend the lad to 
employment :— 


Sir,—You have been so kind as to promise your assistance in procuring a 
place in some eminent printing office for Wm. Davenport, the poor orphan, who 
is in my house. I therefore take the liberty (which I hope you will excuse) of 
applying to you in this manner, and asking the favour of a line to know whether 
you yet have succeeded, or may be likely soon to succeed, in obtaining a place 
for him? Hehas now nearly compleated his fifteenth year, and must be sent to 
some employ by which he may in future support himself. I: will not interrupt 
your time-with encomiums on the boy, but whomsoever you shall recommend him 
to.L hope he will fully answer every expectation that may,be entertain’d of him. 
My wife joins in most respectful compliments to you, with, Sir, your obedient 
humble servant, WwW. L. 

‘Ashbourne, March 21, 1774. 
Dr. Johnson, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London. 


This was:'in March 1774, and exactly a year afterwards, in March 
1775, the boy was, as has been seen by the extract on the preceding 
page from Boswell, duly placed in the “eminent printing office” of 
Mr. Strahan. Here is an earlier letter of Langley’s:— 


Sir,—Mr. Paul Taylor has promised me to deliver the papers which accom- 
pany this letter safe into your hands. I would have sent them sooner if I had 
regeived the translation of the two first cantos of Lord Lyttleton’s “ Progress of 
Love.” I have been hitherto disappointed, and now apprehend I shall not be 
able to obtain it till I go into Warwickshire, which will be about two months 
hence. I was, however, unwilling to miss the present opportunity of sending 
a copy of what papers are in my hands, which I have transcribed almost verbatim. 
There are many alterations needful, as you will easily observe ; but I chose to 
leave them to your correction, if you shall think them deserving of that trouble. 
The translations of Perseus were attempted when my late friend was very young. 
You know, Sir, the motives from which they are proposed to be offered to the 
publick, and if you shall think they are unworthy of publication, I must beg the 
favour of you to return them to Mr. Paul Taylor, or to Dr. Taylor, when he shall 
be in London, who will bring them again to me. If they shall meet with your 
approbation, you will please to mention in the proposals which you kindly pro- 
mised to draw up ‘‘that no money will be required till the bonds are delivered.” 
If it will not be too much trouble to favour me with a line of your opinion of 
what I now send, you will very much oblige, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Ashbourne, Novbr. 16th, 1770. W. 2. 

To Dr. Johnson, in London. 


Puring the .time of the apprenticeship of Johnson’s and Langley’s 
protégé, the latter, at all events, with his wife, took a constant warm 
and affectionate interest in him and in his welfare. Indeed, the youth 
received: no money from his master until long after he passed to 
man’s estate, but’ was supplied with it, as well as with clothes and 
frequent hampers of eatables, by the Langleys. Mince pies werea 
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common medium of sending money—a guinea being carefully placed 
in the crust of the bottom of one of each lot sent. “The mince 
pies,” he used to write, “were excellent, especially the one with the 
golden bottom ;” “the pies were very good indeed, and the one with 
the guinea in its midst was most acceptable, and will be very useful 
to me.” Here are two of his letters in full. The first is addressed to 
Mrs. Langley:— 


Dear Madam,—Nothing but a reliance on that good nature with which you 
have hitherto endured my failings enables me to entertain hopes of your forgive- 
ness for so long, so ungrateful a silence, in return for your late fayours. But 
before I proceed an inch further, give me leave, late as it is, to thank you kindly 
for the mince pies and other presents which you had the goodness to send me, 
and which (with the money for Miss Toplis’s and Mr. Astle’s books) exactly 
accorded with Mr. Langley’s letter. The mince pies were of their usual;excellence, 
without the least injury from the carriage. 

When I was honoured with Mr. Langley’s last letter we were busied day and 
night in getting ready Acts and other publications for the East Indies before the 
sailing of the Convoy, and in printing appeals to the House of Lords from the 
owners of captured ships, which pour upon us in such numbers since our hostilities 
with the Dutch that, whilst the Lords sit to hear these appeals, we work like the 
Israelites under Egyptian taskmasters. Thus circumstanced, I looked forward to 
some day of rest that would allow me to write to you with that leisure and 
attention which becomes me. But, alas! no such day arrived; and, like the 
way-worne traveller on the Alps, no sooner had I surmounted one difficulty than 
a greater, arose in its place. Even Friday, the great Sabbath of the nation, shone 
not so to me. I had determined, indeed, to steal ten minutes, for the: purpose of 
writing, on Saturday ; but on Friday night I met Mrs. Maskall, who desired .me 
to defer it till to-morrow, when she should have a letter to inclose.. I am _ now 
sitting upon my bedside, at midnight, to give you these few lines, which 
to-morrow I should attempt in vain. 

Strange burlesque! that within those very walls whence issued the Royal 
mandate for a solemn fast throughout the nation; whence issued the peculiar 
prayers commanded to be used thereon—strange, I say, that the manufacturers 
of those very prayers and mandates should themselves neither rest, nor fast, nor 
pray! 

I was about half an hour with Dr. Johnson on Sunday.. The Doctor sends his 
compliments to you and Mr. Langley. He says he has found the poems, Mr, 
Langley sent him; and, if he should happen to.be upstairs when J next call-upon 
him, he will let me have them. I mentioned to the Doctor the hardship of 
remaining almost eight years in servitude; and he romised to try to get me an 
allowance of some months. ‘‘ But” (to use his own phrase) ‘‘the promises of 
authors are like the vows of lovers!” 

It,is high time to ask you if Mr. L. is returned from Warwickshire, and 
how, he. does. ..I hope he is well, and has done all his business abroad to his 
satisfaction. I hope, too, that he will not forget his promise, viz., to write to me 
at his return. So long a silence, indeed, on my part does not deserve sucha 
requital; but, if you and Mr. L. treat all my failings as they deserve, woe 
betide me ! 

Tecan give’ you no late account of our Friends in Smithfield, as I have not 
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been able to see them this age. When I saw them last they were tolerably well. 
Mrs, T., junior, had, indeed, scarcely recovered from the bad effects of a fall 
down stairs, which hurt her back considerably and obliged her to keep her bed 
for some time. 

Sleep, with his leaden sceptre, almost overpowers me. I have just looked at 
my candle, and it has a winding sheet that would make the stoutest heart tremble, 
especially in one who had been tortured with the hip-gout for two months, and a 
sore throat for a fortnight. I have been bled, and blistered, and plaistered, and 
all to no purpose; and, what is more, I have been obliged to pay for it. Our 
apothecary (Mr. Strahan’s son-in-law) has been discarded, and no other is put in 
his place, which materially affects us understrapping invalids. We have physicians 
enow, indeed, to give us advice, but our money must find us medicines. 

I have been nodding again, so I must give it up. 

May you and Mr. Langley long enjoy health and happiness, which will 
contribute not a little to that of, dear Madam, your most grateful and affectionate 
servant, 

P.S. Kind compts. to Miss Allen. W. DAVENPORT. 

London, Feb. 11, 1782. 


And here is another written in the same year, with some more 
very interesting allusions to Dr. Johnson:— 


London : August Ist, 1782. 

Honoured Sir,—The hurry and confusion which I complained of in my last 
have a little abated for the present, and I have employed the opportunity of some 
leisure hours in patching up a few sentences into a letter for Quidam. Such as it 
is I enclose it ; but I am afraid it will gain me no laurels. The more I examine 
it, the more it appears like false metaphor, puny wit, and broken irony ; nor 
should I think it worth offering even to Q. but for the epitaph at the end, which 
acts like a sugar-plum after a dose of physic. If you see anything too absurd for 
sufferance, pray inform me by return of post ; I shall wait in expectation of this 
till Monday night, when, if I hear nothing from you, I shall send it off to his 
Holiness 7 statu quo. 

I have to thank Mrs. Langley and you for a very handsome waistcoat, which 
was brought here on Friday, while I was absent, by an unknown hand. I have 
the pleasure to inform you that it fits me to a T. If I knew who brought it, 
which I do not at present, I could perhaps make use of their services to carry 
down the pamphlet I received from Dr. Johnson. What a fool have I been in 
this matter! Although Mrs. Langton did me the favour to call upon me twice, 
and purposely to know if I had any commands, it never once occurred to me that 
I had this very pamphlet to send you. 

I can hear from another quarter, if not from you, that you have all been 
attacked by the late prevalent influenza. I hope it has disappeared before now, 
and left no disagreeable relics behind it. 

Dr. Johnson, contrary to my expectation, seems to have quite recovered hi 
health and spirits. He talks of seeing Derbyshire this summer, but doubts 
whether old Satyrion will come here to fetch him; as he supposes him not a 
little galled by the sudden secession of his protector from the Cabinet, which has 
frustrated his Derbyshire address and all his rising hopes. 


Sic transit gloria mundi ! 


The bellman is waiting at the door for this letter. Pray give my dutiful and 
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affectionate respects to Mrs. Langley, and tell her I hope to write to her soon ; 
and believe that I remain, whilst life remains, hon. Sir, your most dutiful and 
grateful servant, W. DAVENPORT. 
The Reverend Mr. Langley. 


The Mrs. Langton referred to was the wife ot Johnson’s intimate 
friend, Bennet Langton, brother to another of his friends, Peregrine 
Langton, of Partney, and to the ill-fated Reverend Dean Langton 
(Dean of Clogher), who lost his life at Dovedale, near Ashbourne, 
as recounted in the following interesting letter from Wenman 
Coke, dated “ Ashbourne, Thursday, July the 3oth, 1761; night, 
11 o'clock :”— 


Dear Slgj——.. 2. s Poor Dean Langton, Mrs. Coke, and Miss Laroche 
went on Tuesday last to dine and see Dovedale in the Peake of Derbyshire, 
and on their return the Dean walked, with his horse in his hand, in a footpath 
(which is made sloping), till Miss Laroche complained of being tired, when the 
Dean proposed taking her on the horse before him on his horse. They had got 
within a few yards of the top when the horse by some accident slip’d, and they 
both fell from the summit of the rocks to the bottom, near 300 yards. The Dean 
was found in half an hour after the fall on the declivity of a rock (stop’d by a 
shrub), with his head downwards, and was with great difficulty and labour in 
three hours got down. He was taken up with very little appearance of life ; but, 
by the assistance of a physician, who was by accident at the place—and who im- 
mediately bled him—he was a little relieved. His head was found to be beat to 
a mummy, one of his eyes out, and the other very much hurt ; his nose and face 
in a jelly of blood, and not one part of his body free from the most violent bruises 
—a more horrid figure it is impossible to conceive. In this manner he was 
brought to Ashbourne, when surgeons and an eminent physician from Lichfield 
(Dr. Darwin) was immediately sent for, but all to no purpose ; for he continued 
insensible to everything but great pain, and died half-an-hour since; a more 
affecting scene I think is impossible to have happened. .. . . I can’t in these 
circumstances think of acquainting my aunt with it, but have wrote to Mr. 
Langton, of Langton, to break it to her. ... . Miss Laroche, who fell fifty 
yards lower than the Dean, received much less hurt, but has several bad wounds 
on her head, face, and body. The physicians don’t apprehend any immediate 
danger. .... Your most affectionate friend, 

Mr, Langton, General Post Office, London. WENMAN COKE. 


In 1783, Davenport, being then twenty-four years old, although 
still continuing at Mr. Strahan’s printing office, being “out of his 
time,” had to seek for lodgings instead of remaining longer in his 
master’s house. Having consulted his patron, Dr. Johnson, as to the 
future of his life, he received the highly characteristic, decided, and 
laconic advice detailed in the following letter to Mr. Langley :— 

London, February 4th, 1783. 

Honoured Sir,—Mrs. Strahan desires me, in her name, and with her compli- 

ments, to thank you (as / do also most respectfully ix my own) for two brace of 


very fine partridges, which were received safe a day or two before I had the 
pleasure of hearing from you. A brace had been eaten ere I could acquaint Mrs. 
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Strahan from whence they came. The remaining brace Mrs. S. insisted upon my 
carrying to Dr. Johnson, in my own name; which I did, and received the 
Doctor’s thanks. 

All this I should have informed you of a post or two ago, did not necessity 
require me to employ every moment’s leisure from Mr, Strahan’s business in 
looking for a lodging and making other preparations for my approaching change 
in life. In managing these small concerns, more difficulty occurs than may 
perhaps be imagined. I have travelled over the whole town, and cannot find a 
decent room to sleep in the rent of which I shall be able to pay. In hiring a 
lodging, a young person, who is apparently unaceustomed to the business, is very 
apt to be imposed upon; but I have nobody here to do it for me. My situation, 
at present, feels not the most agreeable. I must quit Mr. Strahan’s house on 
Saturday, at the farthest ; and here I sit, without any immediate prospect of a 
hole to put my head in ; with only a very few shillings in my pocket (not sufficient 
for the customary treat expected on such occasions) to pay for my food and lodg- 
ing, till my labour brings me more: and it seems but a bad beginning to eat first 
and work afterwards to pay for it. Our earnings are only paid us by the week, 
but the belly in the mean time can give no credit. I know your goodness, and 
blame myself for not telling you this my situation before ; I don’t think it prudent 
to ask Mr. Maskall for any money, on this occasion, without your approbation ; 
and your approbation I shall hardly have time to receive before I shall want a 
dinner. _May I entreat you to write to me by the return of the post, so that I 
may receive your letter on Saturday? for on Saturday I must remove into some 
lodging, good or bad, and begin to undergo the punishment which was denounced 
against all Adam’s posterity ! 

Mrs. Taylor. begs me to express her hearty thanks to Mrs. Langley for her 
Christmas presents, with which she is highly delighted. She begs Mrs. L.’s 
pardon for not having written herself ; but pleads, in excuse, her rheumatism, 
her household cares, her Christmas visits, her company, &c., &c., &c. 

Midas has not yet received his address. An accident prevented my sending 
it,on-the day I mentioned to you ; but it would have gone by the return of that 
post which brought me your letter had I not foolishly misunderstood a sentence 
therein : *‘ With respect to the poetical address, let that remain, at present, 
where it is.” This, upon the first reading, I took to signify that I should keep 
it close entirely. I did not perceive my error till I thought it was too late; as 
you told me, Midas would be in town the week after. But I imagine it will do as 
well if he gets it on his return to the country. 

According to your desire, I consulted Dr. Johnson about my future employ- 
ment in life, and he very laconically told me ‘‘ to work hard at my trade, as 
others had done before me.” I told him my size and want of strength prevented 
me from getting so much money as other men: ‘‘ Then,” replied he, ‘‘ you mast 
get as‘much as you can” ! 

That Heaven may preserve the health of you and Mrs. Langley, and continue 
to pour down upon you those blessings which you are so willing to impart to 
others, is the constant prayer of, hon. Sir, your most dutiful and faithful servant, 


W. DAVENPORT. 
At this same time, February 1783, Dr. Johnson was, as he had 


for ¥6mé thonths done, interesting himself, with Mr. Langley, in the 
affairs of some Derbyshire ladies, the Misses Collier, and in that 
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month propounded a series of questions to them which led to the 
following letter to the Doctor :— 


Sir,—I have delayed to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from you last week, 
longer than may be thought necessary, but I was willing to obtain from the Miss 
Colliers the most explicit answers to the questions proposed by you respecting 
them. I have seen Miss Collier twice, who has told me that she apprehended 
you had been informed by her letters of every material circumstance which relates 
to her and her sister’s present situation. As this answer was vague, and the par- 
ticulars in her letters perhaps not remembered by you, I have, this eve, desired 
both of them to give me plain replies to these your questions. 

‘** What do you expect ?—With the utmost deference and submission to Dr. 
Johnson’s direction and determination, we hope that we shall not be thought 
unreasonable or extravagant in our wishes to have a certain sum of moriey given 
or secured to us, the interest of which may procure for us a moderate but decent 
subsistence. We have been educated in no employment or line of business by 
which we can obtain a maintenance, and hope that, as our parents possessed and 
left a considerable estate, we shall not be abandoned to indigence and distress. 

**To what do you think yourselves entitled ?—At the time of our mother’s 
marriage with Mr. Flint the estate at Bishton was reserved in her power, and 
intended for our support. This estate was afterwards sold, but we have been 
informed from one of the trustees of the marriage settlement that there was an 
engagement given by Mr. Flint that a specified sum of money should be paid to 
each of us in lieu of this estate, though this engagement, it is said, is not now to be 
found. Mr. Flint some time ago offered us seventy pounds a year, which we would 
willingly have accepted if it would have been secured to us and our heirs. We 
have been since told that he would give us five hundred pounds each, but when I 
(Mary Collier) was sent for by Dr. Taylor about this last mentioned circumstance, 
the Dr. told me that he would not advise Mr. Flint to pay us that sum but on 
condition that we entirely excluded ourselves and our heirs from any future claim 
or right to any part of our late parents’ possessions, though by a clause in the 
marriage settlement of our late mother it is provided that in case of the death of 
whatever children she might have by Mr. Flint, and their heirs, the estates which 
were then in the possession of her and Mr. Flint should revert to us and our heirs. 
And in default of such our heirs then to remain with Mr. Flint and his heirs for 
ever. Will Dr. Johnson please to consider if it will be proper or advisable for us 
to sign such an exclusion, and deprive ourselves or our heirs of the chance of suc- 
ceeding to the estates by contingent events ? 

**Upon what do you ground your claims or your hopes?—Our claim is 
grounded only on what we have answered to the second question. We have no 
hopes but in the interposition of Dr. Johnson to procure this matter, and what 
else may regard Mr. Flint and us, to be settled in an amicable, and we are certain, 
if Dr. Johnson shall please to interfere, it will be an equitable manner.” 

These were the replies which they gave to me, and very nearly in their own 
words. They both desire their most dutyful respects to Dr. Johnson. 

The Miss Colliers wish to have this affair settled as soon as possible, as in 
case of Mr. Flint’s alteration of his present state or his death, before it shall be 
concluded, their situation may be unhappy in a very high degree. 

Mrs. L joins in most respectful compliments to you with, Sir, your “most 
obedient humble servant, Ww. L. 

Ashbourne, Feby. 14th, 1783. 
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I have heard very little of Miss Colliers since I rec’d your letter of the 
24th of June last, in which you say ‘ that Dr. Taylor has engaged in their affair, 
and therefore it will be fit to let him act alone.’ It certainly might have been 
settled some months past with equal facility as it is likely to be now or at any 
time hereafter. 

Dr. Johnson, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London. 


Ten days afterwards (February 24th), another note of particulars 
was sent to Dr. Johnson by Mr. Langley ; it ran as follows:— 


Mr. Riddlesden, apothecary and surgeon, who attended Mrs, Flint in her 
illness, now dictates to me that a few days before the death of Mrs, Flint she 
declared to him, pressing his hand with earnestness, that there was a writing 
drawn and signed in which was specified a sum of money to be given to her two 
daughters which she had by her former husband (the sum was not mentioned 
to Mr. Riddlesden), and that Mr. Flint, her then husband, by many persuasions 
and importunities had prevailed upon her to deliver up that writing to him. 
That from the time of her delivering it to him she had been very uneasy in her 
mind for complying with his repeated solicitations. That she desired the writing 
to be then produced for Mr. Riddlesden’s inspection. That Mr. Flint objected to 
the producing it, assuring her with strong asseverations that he should consider 
the Miss Colliers as his own children. 

Miss Collier wishes me to inform you that the last time she waited on Dr. 
Taylor, he told her that Mr. Flint had offered to leave the determination of this 
matter entirely to him, and that if he thought five hundred pounds each was not 
sufficient, he would add what more the Dr. should recommend. That he replied, 
** No, Flint, the whole is a generous offer of your own and you shall have the 
entire merit of what is given to them.” From this declaration the Miss Colliers 
were in hopes that this matter would have been amicably settled some time ago. 

Whether Dr. Johnson succeeded in bringing the matter to a 
successful issue for the two ladies, or whether he allowed the whole 
thing to drop either from apathy or otherwise, the letters do not 
show, but whether he did carry out his promise or not it is certain that 
his friend Langley did his utmost to help those who were evidently, 
as is the way of the world, being done out of their pecuniary rights. 
In his letter addressed “To Dr. Johnson, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
London,” from “ Ashbourne, February 24, 1783,” he speaks of having 
been to a Mr. Dean (evidently a lawyer), as to certain papers and 
agreements belonging to Miss Collier, but which he denied having. 
That he got himself “into hot water” about the affair is abundantly 
evidenced by a letter to Dr. Johnson dated in the following May 
(“ Ashbourne, May 19, 1783”), which runs as follows :— 

Sir,—The kind manner in weh you are pleased to address me in your last 
letter demands my sincerest thanks, and ye approbation you express of my 
conduct respecting the Miss Colliers far more than compensates for the incivilities 
I have met with and for the base insinuations which have been covertly given to 
the honest and amicable intentions of my heart to both parties. I wish the 


affair concerning those girls was adjusted, who at present seem very unhappy. 
The favour which you have sent to W. Davenport for me, of which he has 
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informed me by this day’s post, I shall receive with peculiar pleasure. They will be 
a distinguished ornament in my small collection of books and confer credit upon 
me from every person who shall be told that they are a present from Dr. Johnson 
to his most obdt. and obliged humble servt. W. L. 

Mrs. L. unites with me in fervent wishes for your health. 

To Dr. Johnson, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London. 

A parcel of books as “a present from Dr. Johnson” would in- 
deed be a treasure to the plain-living Mr. Langley in the Peak 
village of Ashbourne, and doubtless would, as he so naively expresses 
it, be a distinguished ornament to his small collection of books and 
confer credit upon him from every person—and that would be 
everyone in the district—who should be told that he was the re- 
cipient of such a treasure. 

To return to Johnson and his f/rotégé, Davenport, the next letter 
to which it is necessary to refer is dated January 21, 1783. 

In that month Davenport was about “out of his time” as an 
apprentice to Mr. Strahan, the printer, and he thus writes on that 
coming time to Mr. Langley :— 

I still continue to be (in the vulgar phrase) ‘‘ buried alive”; with this additional 
distinction from the prisoner of the King of Terrors, that my cell instead of 
being somewhat below the surface of the earth is four stories above it. But all 
this, in my present circumstances, is of very little consequence. I am now fast 
approaching to that critical era of my life in which, more perhaps than at any other, 
I shall need your helping council and support. Continually am I wishing to see 
you and to ask you a thousand questions which are much fitter for friendly con- 
versation than the cold conveyance of ink and paper. I must begin to-morrow to 
look for some decent garret to put my head in as soon as my time shall be 
expired. It is disagreeable for a single man in London to seek lodgings ; as, if 
he has no friends and is little acquainted with household affairs, he is very liable 
tobe imposed upon. But this I must obviate as well as I can... . I heartily 
thank Mrs. Langley for the mince pies, which beyond measure are the best I have 
eaten in London since the last she sent me. The cockneys who have tasted them 
wonder how Derbyshire can produce such dainties. 

In the same letter Davenport alludes to the celebrated Dr. Vyse, 
chaplain or secretary to Archbishop Cornwallis, at Lambeth Palace ; 
and to “ Midas,” whom all the world knows. 

As was quite natural, the son of a clergyman, brought up and 
fostered with the utmost care by another clergyman and his wife, his 
father’s friends ; thoroughly well educated at the grammar school of 
which that clergyman was head-master; known to and connected 
with many well-to do people ; and, while at Ashbourne, accustomed 
to all the comforts of a comfortable home—William Davenport, who 
had been led to expect better things as the frofégé of Dr. Johnson, 
felt that the trade of compositor to which he had been put was in no 
wise suited to him, either bodily or mentally, and his letter, written 
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in July. 1783, tells unmistakably the state of his feelings and the 
hardships he had to endure. Short in stature, weak in bodily health, 
with a refined and highly cultivated mind and moral principles of 
the highest order, he was totally unfit for the wearisome drudgery of 
a compositor’s life, and longed ardently for something more congenial 
to his tastes and feelings. What a contrast this letter, as follows, 
presents to that of the condition of compositors at the present day, 
both in number of hours for labour, and in remuneration for that work ! 


Honoured Sir,—Though your correspondence with me may have formerly 
suffered a longer intermission than the present, I never before so earnestly wished 
for its renewal. Next to the pleasure afforded us by the presence of a friend is 
that of maintaining an intercourse with him by letters; but how enhanced is the 
pleasure if he is an only friend! Bred and supported so long under your immediate 
care, I view you indeed not only as a friend, but as a father ; and though now in 
some degree let loose upon the world, I still consider myself under your guardianship 
and protection. Not that I have the smallest 4/e to your goodness, but that its 
early influence has implanted in my breast all the confidence and affection of one 
who might have had the happiness to have been your son. 

To you, then, and to your house, I address myself as to my home, If in 
doing this I presume too far, forgive me, for throughout the wide world I have no 
home besides. . 

When I consider with what generous and unwearied pains you endeavoured 
to furnish me with more than a decent education, my gratitude is not less ardent 
than if that education had contributed to my happiness and ease in life, for with 
such good views you gave itto me. But (with these advantages) will you blame 
me for feeling equal regret and disappointment in being doomed to a low 
mechanical profession, for which nature has allowed me neither size nor 
strength, and for which my education was bestowed in vain? Associated with a 
vulgar herd, whose ideas reach no farther than the garret they are employed in, 
of what advantage are superior notions, but to make my situation more irksome 
and disgusting? To be for ever mixed with such companions would dim the 
brightest powers, and instead of encouraging a man to laudable and ingenious 
pursuits, must degrade him in his own eyes, as well as in those of others. 

These may seem the troubles of fancy, and if, contrary to my perception, 
they should prove so in part, let me not be deemed inexcusable, for with our 
health our spirits fail us, and to a disordered frame every object is gloomy. But 
I labour under other difficulties more evident and more pressing. It may, 
perhaps, be necessary to inform you that I am obliged, in order barely to subsist, 
to stand at my business more than twelve hours a day, besides often exerting my 
poor strength to the utmost, and paying occasionally for the help of others. 
Standing isa position which my weak but heavy frame of body cannot so long 
endure without great fatigue; yet fatigue should not have urged me to complain 
could my constitution have supported me under it. But the task overcomes me. 
It has occasioned a constant pain and weakness in my loins, for which I can hear 

of no remedy in my present situation. Ease and gentle exercise in a better air are 
recommended by Dr. Buchan as more useful than all the medicines I can take. 
But how can I compass these? Every hour’s relaxation must be atoned for by 
some: self-denial, for with all my assiduity, my fare, if honestly eaten, must be 
poor. Not that all compositors are straightened thus; most of them can earn 
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more in two days than nature has enabled me to do in three. How,’then, in the 
soundest health, can I make provision for disease, or allow myself even those 
salutary refreshments which keep life, as it were, awake, and help us through our 
duty with spirit and alacrity ? 

Thus to toil in the drudgery of life, without hope of advantage or of ease; 
to be deprived of all opportunities of amusing or improving my mind by reading; 
to struggle occasionally with disease and hunger, and so far to impair my consti- 
tution as to be sensible each day of its decline, are the advantages I have acquired 
from the recommendation and interest of the great Dr. Johnson. The ‘situation 
of a journeyman printer (which in London is not better than that of a journeyman 
taylor) may be got without interest or money; a parish boy may have it if he can 
read his Bible. 

These are not the cravings of discontent, for I have that frugality which can 
be satisfied with little ; they are not the wailings of indolence, for I want not to 
be idle. But how many employments are there which depend more upon the 
mind than the body, and by which many less qualified than I subsist with comfort 
and decency. But, alas! it is my unhappy lot to tug the labouring oar against 
the stream of life which, while I preserve my present tract, can never turn in my 
favour, like the boatman described by Virgil, who 

Si brachia forte remisit 
Atque illum in preeceps prono rapit alveus amni. 

The intense heat of the weather is peculiarly oppressive and unwholesome, 
where so many are confined in one apartment, and that exposed to the noonday 
sun. It disorders some of the stoutest among us, and it brought upon me a 
feverish complaint, with intervals of shivering, attended with fiery eruption over 
my whole body and face, and a weakness in my eyes, and a swelling in my legs. 
It so dispirited and weakened me for a few days that I was not able to work, or 
even walk. I am now something better, but not able to apply to business with 
sufficient constancy to pay for my illness and loss of time. The confined air of 
the little court to which I was obliged to remove for cheapness sake, I fear does 
me no good. In this situation, far from friends or support, I hope you will 
excuse my complaints. While health smiles upon me, I can be content with a 
morsel of bread; when disease overcomes me, I must submit to the will of Him 
who sends it, and content myself with a humble confidence that the asylum which 
sheltered me so long will not in my adversity shut its doors against me. 

You will have learnt from the papers that Dr. Johnson has been ill. He still 
continues so. When I saw him last he inquired if I had sent you the books. 
The length of time since I received them made me ashamed to say no, and I 
evaded a direct answer to the question. You have not yet told me how I shall 
send them. 

Mrs. Taylor has likewise been very ill, and is, I find, gone to Islington for 
the sake of the fresh air. She desired me some time ago to make an apology for 
her backwardness in writing. 

I believe I told you before that my residence is at No. 2 Moore’s Yard, Old 
Fish Street, Drs. Commons. May I hope to hear from you or Mrs. Langley ? 
You once indulged me with that pleasure oftener than of late. 

May health and happiness ever attend you and Mrs. Langley, and may 
Heaven plentifully reward that generous kindness which you have so long heaped 
upon your grateful and dutiful servant, 

London, July 14, 1783. W. DAVENPORT. 

Rev. Mr. Langley, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 
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It would appear that soon after this time, either with or without 
Dr. Johnson’s help—probably the latter—Davenport obtained a 
miserable post in the Excise which it was hoped would serve as a 
stepping-stone to something better. In July 1784, the Rev. Mr. 
Langley wrote to him the following letter. It shows how the kind- 
hearted Derbyshire clergyman and his admirable motherly wife con- 
tinued to interest themselves in the grown-up man whom they had 
so befriended from boyhood :— 


Dear Will,—Tho’ I unwillingly take a pen to write a letter which is of trivial 
or of little consequence, yet I as readily communicate what I would wish a person 
to know, for whose advantage I am anxious, even tho’ the completion of the hint 
may perhaps be at some considerable distance. I do not know then for the former 
of these reasons I ought to have delayed to acquaint you that I met Mr. Harris at 
my return home. He expressed his inclination to serve you in terms which 
claimed particular acknowledgments from me, and in which I am persuaded your 
heart will not be deficient. He mentioned, too, Mr. Payne’s readiness to promote 
your interest, and from the character he gave of that gentl. I will believe that 
he did not impose on him with mere words. Mr. Wilberforce was also intro- 
duced. Mr. Harris is persuaded of the benevolence of his heart and a dependence 
on his assistance. Among other things I mentioned the little squib you had 
shown me in his defence from some trifling attack in a newspaper. I apprehend 
that Mr. Wilberforce is entirely unacquainted with it. Mr. Harris wished to see 
it. I told him that I would desire you to send him a copy of it. This I hope you 
will not fail to do, accompanied with what apology you may think proper. Mr. 
Harris’s address is at Bailie, near Winborne, Dorset. If you cannot procure a 
frank easily send without one. With respect to what I think is full as material to 
you, Mr, Geo, Fletcher, of Cubley, has just now left me. After very friendly 
inquiries concerning you, he asked if you were not employed in the post or some 
other office, and wished to know your situation in it. After explaining to him 
what your engagements had been in the Excise Office, he, with great feelings for 
your welfare, desired me to direct you to inquire what place in any office might be 
likely to be vacant soon, as he would willingly exert his influence to serve you. 
This must be transacted through Lord Vernon, of whose good offices he expressed 
himself assured, with his father-in-law, Earl Gower, whose influence and interest 
is at this time very great and almost infallible. I told him a place of £60 or £80 
a year would be accepted, and gave him some reasons why that was requested. 
He thought it was a trifle to be asked for, and was sanguine that perhaps some- 
what more may be attained. I shall be glad to inform you, or hear of, your 
advancement in some advantageous line. Mrs. L., who is at my elbow, wants me 
to say something about not forgetting a coat, etc., for you. I have not time; the 
post is near setting out, and therefore with Mrs. L.’s best wishes for you, united 
with me, believe me to be, dear Will, your real friend, WwW. 

Ashbourne, July 17/84. 


I suppose you have heard that Mrs, Rhudde’s cause has been re-heard 
before the Chancellor. It was scouted with the greatest indignation, and most 
severe animadversions on the plaintiff. Proper respects to all friends. 

To Mr. Davenport, No. 137 Fetter Lane, London. 


Following this in date is a remarkable letter from Davenport to 
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Langley, which contains some curious and very telling allusions to 
Dr. Johnson and to his bucolic friend the Rev. Dr. Taylor, of Ash- 
bourne, whom he described “as said in the Apocrypha, ‘his talk was 
of bullocks’”:— 


Honoured Sir,—Accept my sincere and most heartfelt thanks for your very 
kind letter. While I cannot help entertaining a very grateful sense of Mr. Harris’s 
generous and disinterested endeavours in my favour, how much more esteem have 
I to be grateful to you, from whom not only Mr. Harris’s assistance but every 
other happiness of my life proceeds. 

Your willingness to inform me of anything likely to contribute to my welfare 
gives me far greater pleasure than the prospect it communicates. It gives me 
additional proof of your friendship, which I ought to esteem at a much higher 
rate than that of the many others who have fromised to assist me— 


s¢ ___. Multi numerantur amici ? 
Raro inter multos verus amicus adest !” 


I am afraid the acquisition of fresh professions and promises is no more, as 
Cowley observes, than stuffing base counters into a purse, which add much to the 
bulk but little to the value. 

By this I do not mean to insinuate a doubt of Mr. Fletcher's kindness and 
good intentions ; on the contrary, I am extremely obliged to him for his voluntary 
and unsolicited concern in my welfare. But while I am thankful for his inclina- 
tion, I much doubt his ability to serve me. His intimacy with Lord Vernon may 
be great, but probably his lordship is ‘‘all things to all men.” Like the character 
described by Pope :— 

** Rough at a foxchase, civil at a ball, 
Friendly at Ashdourne, faithless at Whitehall.” 


I have consulted Mr. Astle upon the subject, and he gives me very little hope. 
In the first place, he agrees with me in doubting the validity of Mr. Fletcher’s 
influence with Lord Vernon. Secondly, Lord Vernon votes against the Ministry; 
and Mr. A. is by no means of opinion that his interest, even with his father-in- 
law, is very considerable. Thirdly, Lord Gower has the two boroughs of Lich- 
field and Newcastle to keep in good humour, from which he, doubtless, receives 
more petitions and applications than he is able to satisfy. Mr. Astle laughs at the 
idea of inquiring what place is likely to be vacant, because, ere that likelihood 
could possibly be known by me, it would be too late to apply for it. He says the 
most direct and effectual way Mr. Fletcher can take to serve me will be to exert 
his influence with Lord Vernon, that his lordship would be pleased, through the 
interest of Earl Gower, or in such other manner as he may think proper, to procure 
a place for me in any office or department of between £60 and £100 a year. 
This, with my best thanks for his generous offer, you will be pleased to com- 
municate to Mr. Fletcher. 

I have sent a copy of the little squib to Mr. Harris ; but you will excuse me 
for adding that whilst I hesitated not a moment to obey your desire, I could not 
thoroughly persuade myself of the propriety of the measure. I was not so much 
concerned that Mr. Harris should see it, as that the communication of it should 
come from myself. I was afraid he would think it a very paltry trifle obtruded on 
his notice, and that I was rather exhibiting my nakedness than my wit, and, what 
is worse, would suspect me of courting Mr. Wilberforce’s favour by mean and 
officious adulation. In my apology I expressed as strongly as I could my sense of 
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its futility, and most earnestly requested Mr. H. never to give the least intimation 
of it to Mr. Wilberforce. 

Be pleased to give my best thanks to Mrs. Langley for her benevolent inten- 
tions, which you had not time to express more fully in your last. I am too well 
assured both of her goodness and yours to suppose that you will ever forget to bekind 
to me. On my part I hope never to forget that heartfelt gratitude with which 1 
now subscribe myself, most honoured Sir, your ever dutiful and obedient servant, 

London, August 2nd, 1784. W. DAVENPORT. 


Mr. Astle tells me (what you probably know already) that Dr. Taylor means 
to carry his cause before the Lords, and will probably plague Mrs. Rhudde as 
long as he lives ; and that a principal reason why Dr. Johnson so warmly espouses 
his cause is Dr. Taylor having made a will, wherein the estate is left to Dr. John- 
son after Mrs. Rhudde’s death and his own: Auré sacra fames ! 

I have not lately been to Mr. Maskall’s. The captain, I hear, is come home. 
Mr. and Mrs. Taylor send best respects. 

Rev. Mr. Langley, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 

In Boswell’s “‘ Johnson ” we read much the same reason assigned 
for that worthy’s self-interest in his attachment to Dr. Taylor. Thus he 
says: “ Johnson and Taylor were so different from each other that I 
wondered at their preserving an intimacy. Their having been at 
school and college together might in some degree account for this; 
but Sir Joshua Reynolds has furnished us with a stronger reason, 
for Johnson mentioned to him that he had been told by Dr. 
Taylor he was to be his heir. I shall not take upon me to animad- 
vert upon this, but certain it is that Johnson paid great attention to 
Taylor.” It is curious to see this opinion given to Boswell after 
Johnson’s death so clearly alluded to in Davenport’s letter during the 
lifetime of both. A week or two later (October 2, 1784) Davenport, 
writing to Mrs. Langley, wrote that he was still “starving at 16s. 
a week in a darksome printing office,” having “ heard no more from 
the Commissioners of Excise or Mr. Wilberforce,” and adds: “ Mr. 
Pitt’s additional window tax has fallen very heavy upon me, though 
I have net a pane of glass in the world, but in consequence of it my 
landlord gave me notice that my apartment must be raised to £10 
a year. Sooner than submit to what I deemed an extortion, I 
removed ; but my trouble was all my reward, for I could not find a 
cheaper apartment that was clean and in a honest house. My 
lodging is No. 92 Dorset Street, Salisbury Square. I learn,” he goes 
on to say, “from the papers that Dr. Johnson has been introduced to 
the Duke of Devonshire and politely received.! Mrs. Strahan lately 

1 «Do you know the Duke and Duchess of Devorshire?” Johnson himself 
wrote on the 9th September. ‘‘ And have you ever seen Chatsworth? I was at 
Chatsworth on Monday: I had seen it before, but never when its owners were 
at home. I was very kindly received, and honestly pressed to stay; but I told 
them that a sick man is not a fit inmate of a great house. But I hope to go again 
some time.’ 
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told me that the Doctor has considerably recovered his health, but 
that his host, poor worthy gentleman (as he styled him!) has been 
very .... ” and then follows some fragmentary allusion to the 
“air balloons” about which Dr. Johnson was interested, and was 
able (as he wrote on September 29) “to impart to his friend in 
the country an idea of this species of amusement.” 

The next letter which it is interesting to add to these notes is 
one from the Rev. Mr. Langley to W. Davenport, dated from Ash- 
bourne, December 18, 1784, in which allusion is made to the death 
of the great lexicographer, who, it will be remembered, had died on 
the 13th of that month, and was, at the moment of its being written, 
lying unburied, awaiting interment two days later in Westminster 
Abbey :— 


Dear Will,—I have two letters of yours now betore me; the former of a 
distant date, which, if I remember rightly, was in every material circumstance 
answered in a letter from Mrs. L. However it concerns nothing which is neces- 
sary now to be reviewed. The latter, dated November 23, I received last week, 
and in that the chief circumstance which claims a moment’s thought is the alteration 
of Mr. Wilberforce’s behaviour io you. Do not be hasty to form suggestions about 
it. Various circumstances may occasion a person in his situation to appear less 
willing to serve an almost unknown candidate for his favour, which time may 
unravel to that candidate’s satisfaction. Endeavour to obtain an explanation of 
it if you can. Whatever may be the event, let it teach you not to put too much 
faith in man. If any emissaries apply to you again upon the subject, which Cap 
did, tell them to engage the person for whom they solicit your correspondence, to 
refund the money, between £40 and £50, which I was told was taken from your 
father’s pockets, which was your property, and to which base action a certain 
person, I am convinced, was privy. Little friendship can be expected from those 
who rob the dead and desert and materially injure a destitute and almost friend- 
less orphan. But I have other things to speak to you about. 

The loss of Dr. Johnson is much to be regretted. It isa national loss. But 
omnes eodem cogimur. I must desire of you to apply to his servant Frank, and 
inquire into whose hands the management of his affairs are fallen. A great part 
of the last evening which the Doctor passed in this town was with me. In talking 
about old and legendary books I happened to mention that Simeon, a monk of 
Durham, had left an account of the Church of Durham and the Life of St. Cuth- 
bert, in Latin, 8vo. The Doctor asked to see it, and then requested me to lend 
it to him, as a companion in the postchaise, with unusually repeated assurances 
that it should be returned to me safe. It is bound in vellum and titled on the 
back with ink, and the editor’s name, T. BEDFORD, added. On the first blank 
leaf I wrote with a blacklead pencil ‘* W. L.” just before I put it into the Doctor’s 
hand. I wish you to procure it for me and take a convenient opportunity of sending 
it by means of Mr. Maskall or Mr. Taylor, or keep it till I can ask some friend to 
call for it. The stone tankard I believe must remain where it is unless the price 
I offered will be taken. You will apply to Mr. Maskall for money to pay for ye 
Chronicle, and te!l the person who sends them that three at least have not reached 
here within ye last quarter, and that on Morday last a duplicate was sent ; I wish 
them to be sent regularly, 
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In a box, which will be sent to Mr. Taylor’s by Bass’s' waggon this evening, 
will be ten mince pies for you. At ye bottom of one of them is put a guinea, 
which will pay for a few warm glasses of something in the approaching holidays; 
and a tongue which you may ask the favour of Mrs. Taylor to let her servant 
boil for you. It will supply you with two or three suppers. I suppose Mrs. L. 
will write a line to Mrs. Taylor and inclose it in the box. If she shall be pre- 
vented by business you will give our best and affectionate regards and wishes and 
compliments to them, and desire that the jointed ring may be sent to us by the first 
opportunity which offers. Business has called Mrs. L. away twice while she was 
writing. I must therefore desire you to inform Mrs. Taylor that there are in the 
box two dozen of pies and a tongue, and a ham on the outside, which Mrs. L. 
hopes will prove good, but desires it may not be kept long. A great number of 
apologies and compliments are added to them, and hopes that they will all be 
well accepted. The time for the post to set off is drawing near; I shall there- 
fore only add that your nominal master, Mr. John Watson, died about two weeks 
ago; Mrs. Hodgson on Sunday last ; Mrs. Goodwin is not expected to survive 
many days; and one or two more whom you knew here are dangerously ill. 
Mrs. L. wishes you may live happily many years, and so does your friend, &c., 

Ashbourne, December 18th, ’84. W. L. 

It is uncertain if the box can be sent to-night upon account of the bad weather. 
You are desired to take Mrs. Maskall’s letter, which will be in the box, into Milk 
Street. At ye hock of the ham is cut a T. 

Dr. Johnson in his last visit here mentioned to me some observations which 
he had been long collecting, for explaining many passages in the Scriptures. I 
wish that I could possibly be indulged with a sight of them. Enquire if such a 
favour can be obtained. I doubt not but that I should have seen them had he 
lived, as he had engaged me to have transcribed some papers which I have in 
that line, and some others of a different nature which he told me he would intro- 
duce to the Royal Society. Dan. Astle has been ordained a deacon by the Bishop 
of Hereford prod Dedecus. 

To Mr. W. Davenport, No. 92 Dorset Street, 

Salisbury Square, London. 

To the query as to the writings on passages of Scripture, Daven- 
port in April 1785 replied :— 

Sir John Hawkins appeared to be convinced that Dr. Johnson’s extracts, &c., for 
elucidating the Scriptures were lost or destroyed. He said a// the loose papers 
had been inspected and none of that tendency had come to hand : and it was 
known that the Dr. had burnt several loose writings a little before his death. He 
did not intimate either a promise or objection to your seeing them provided they 
were found ; nor did it occur to me, after what he said, toask him. ... . What 
you heard of Midas? was true : he had a good shaking ; but I lately met one of 
his servants by whom (horridile dictu !) I was told he had recovered. The mur- 
murs about him have subsided, and he has returned to his former insignificance. 
His conduct at Dr. Johnson’s funeral made him a temporary butt for the news- 
writers, under the title of ‘‘¢he Prebendary WHO ATTEMPTED TO READ (he funeral 
service;” but when the funeral was forgot he was also forgot with it. The town 





1 An ancestor of M. T. Bass, M.P., the well-known brewer, whose family 
is from Ashbourne. 
* The Rev. Dr, Taylor, of Ashbourne, Johnson’s friend, already alluded to. 
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is too full of the great for a prebendary to be conspicuous ; and too full of wicked- 
ness for even monsters like him to be singular. 
No saucy remorse 
Intrudes on his course 
Nor impertinent notice of evil ; 
But at brothels in store 
He in peace has his whore, 
And in peace he jogs on to the Devil. 

“That wretch Midas is still living,” wrote Langley in his reply, 
“ and lately has basely attempted to do me a material injury. His 
character acted as an antidote to his poison, but he deserves a severe 
flagellation for it. Dictum sat.” 

Again, another allusion to Johnson is made by Davenport in a 
letter to the Rev. Mr. Langley of January 17, 1785 :— 

. I wished to defer writing till I had an opportunity of sending your 
hook, " which I have at length got away from Dr. Johnson’s. I say at length, 
for I found it almost as difficult to obtain the ear of Frank' as of the Prime 
Minister ; and when I was admitted to that honour he knew nothing either of the 
book or of the papers you mention. I left a note for the executors by means of 
which I obtained an interview with Sir John Hawkins. Sir John returned me 
the book, but told me that no papers upon Scriptural subjects had reached the 
hands of the executors. Dr. Johnson, upon his last relapse, burnt several loose 
papers, and he supposes those in question were destroyed among the rest. The 
burial of the Dr. has made much noise in town. The paltry conduct of the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster on this occasion has been reprobated in every news- 
paper, and I have contributed something to the public murmurs. My complaints 
were chiefly directed against the awkward, unfeeling manner in which the burial 
service was performed ; which you will not suppose were altogether groundless 
when you know that it was attempted by Midas. 

In this same letter Davenport, Dr. Johnson’s quondam /rofégé, 
announces to Mr. Langley that his friend Mr. Maskall has, in a 
friendly manner, “ proposed to invest £150 in the share of an even- 
ing paper in his own name or mine, if by so doing he can promise 
me the editorship and printing of it; and he has had the further 
generosity to hint that if such a thing can be brought about, money 
shall not be wanting to procure a house and materials. There is no 
probability of Mr. Maskall’s good intentions availing me anything, 
but I am greatly indebted to him for the confidence he professes to 
place in me.” At this time, and for a couple of years, he had been 
assistant to the corrector [Reader] at the printing office of Mr. 
Hughes, at 16s.a week. He continues (July 29th, 1785) : “ You will 
have learnt from the papers that my old master, Mr. Strahan, is dead; 
and I am sorry to hear that he died with the same disregard to his 


Francis Barber, the lexicographer’s manservant, to whom the bulk of his 
money, &c,, was willed. 
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Creator as he lived. Not many days before his death he had been 
ridiculing Dr. Johnson’s fervent devotion and contrite behaviour in 
his last illness ; and observed, that the sceptical Hume did not so 
slobber his pillow. 1s Midas almost ready to set out? It is a pity 
that this par nobile fratrum had not been introduced to each other 
upon earth, as it might have shortened the troublesome parade of 
etiquette when they meet elsewhere.” . . . . “ A tradesman for whom 
I have been scribbling a few puffing advertisements had promised to 
requite me by defraying my expenses in a fortnight’s excursion with 
him to Margate ; but, having received the above intelligence from Mr. 
Hughes, I think it will be prudent to decline this jaunt, and employ 
the time in looking out for a new maintenance here. 

Next in point of datal order is a remarkable little note from Mr. 
Langley to Davenport, asking him to write, and get inserted in 
the General Evening Post, a “skit” upon Dr. Taylor (Midas) re- 
lating to the sermons written for that clerical worthy by Dr. Johnson. 
It is as follows:— 

In the General Evening Post, from Thursday, April 20, to Saturday, April 22, 
1786, page 3, col. 2, is an article relative to some sermons written by Dr. Johnson 
which have not yet been deterré. Cannot you fabricate an observation on this 
subject and (clear from discovery) insert in the newspaper a probable method for 
the découverte of the said sermons by beginning the chase in the cloisters of 
Westminster, where, if not found, to pursue the scent to a market town near which 
King Richard 3rd met his fate, from whence if they have been bagged and stolen 
(or conveyed) away, it is more than probable that by proper search they will be 
found not many miles south of Reynard’s Hall, in Dove Dale, in Derbyshire, 
where it is certain they for some years lay concealed except when a few of 
them have been occasionally exhibited by their present keeper, to the astonish- 
ment of some who have heard them and the disgrace of the botcher [butcher] who 
has cruelly and barbarously mangled them and said, ‘‘ Have I not performed sur- 
prisingly and learnedly to-day ?” 

And again in November of the same year :— 

Midas is much upon the decline. He is an object beneath contempt or would 
send something respecting him. If he shall survive til! I write to you again I may 
perhaps send a something concerning him. . . . Mr. Maskall has sent me a most 
elegant copy of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. 

Through the help of his staunch friends Langley and Maskall, 
William Davenport, in the latter half of 1787, appears to have entered 
into partnership with some one, and to have commenced the print- 
ing business on their joint account, in Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
having introductions to Longman, Gough, and others. 

London, Jan. 14, 1787. 

Hon. Sir,—Understanding that the old conveyance by means of Miss Buck- 
stone’s frank is re-established, I take the opportunity of most kindly thanking you 
and Mrs. Langley for eight most excellent mince pies, to the bottom of one 
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whereof you had the goodness to enclose a guinea. In the barrenness of my 
lodging, where the rats and mice pine and die, I found your kind communication 
of Christmas cheer a most seasonable relief. 

I write this at Mr. Maskall’s, where I have just been eating a most excellent 
dinner. As Mrs. Maskall means to write to Miss Maskall on Tuesday I don’t ask 
for any commands. I received Mr. Astle’s letter and have answered it. "Twas 
about giving some papers concerning Dr. Johnson to Mr. Boswell, who is writing 
the Dr.’s Life. 

Pray give my most dutiful and grateful respects to Mrs. Langley, and believe 
me to be, hon. Sir, your ever obedient servant, W. DAVENPORT. 

The Rev. Mr. Langley, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 


In 1790, William Davenport, through the interest of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and others, obtained for him through the 
energetic and never-tiring solicitations of his life-long friend, the 
estimable Langley, was elected by the Court of Assistants of the 
Stationers Company ; and thus, having, I fancy, not found his 
business satisfactory, was placed in a somewhat better position. The 
letters respecting Langley’s interviews with the Archbishop and others 
are extremely interesting, but, as they do not of course touch upon 
Johnsonian matters, are not needful to be here given. The help 
came not a whit too soon for poor Davenport, who, “with a shattered 
constitution and spirits exhausted,” much needed it. Here is his 
pathetic letter written to his good friends at Ashbourne :— 


London, October 9th, 1790. 

Honoured Sir,—Had not Mr. Maskall promised to inform you of my success 
on the day that I obtained it, I should not have withheld so long the account of 
it from my own pen, I have been fully employed for these four days in paying 
my acknowledgments to the numerous friends whose interests I had engaged on 
my behalf. 

To prevent the necessity of a long detail of particulars upon paper, I have 
(without waiting for an invitation) taken a place in a Manchester coach, which 
arrives at Derby about twelve o’clock at night, and of course reaches Ashbourne 
about half-past two. This is a late hour to come and disturb your house, but I 
hope you will be glad to see me, and say ‘‘ Better late than never.” I had nearly 
forgot to tell you that I have taken my place for Tuesday morning next, and Deo 
volente shall arrive at Ashbourne a little after two on the Wednesday morning 
following. 

I shall bring with me a shattered constitution and spirits exhausted with 
agitations of various kinds. A long-standing diarrhcea and cold night sweats have 
weakened me much ; but I hope to be restored by a few weeks inhaling of your 
salubrious atmosphere, and the comfort and quiet that I shall enjoy under your roof. 

I have taken to myself some credit for activity and generalship in putting to 
the rout the formidable interest that was raised against me. Nor have I met with 
one member of the Court of Assistants who is not surprised at my success. 

My dutiful and affectionate respects attend Mrs. Langley ; and that I may find 
you both in possession of health and happiness is the fervent wish of, honoured 
Sir, your grateful and obedient servant, W. DAVENPORT. 

The Rev, Mr. Langley, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 
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Thus Davenport and his patron, “ fierce, polemic Langley,” the one 
the protégé, the other the staunch friend of Johnson, passed out of 
memory, while the fame of the lexicographer remained undiminished 
by death or time. Davenport, who for a length of time had to some 
extent “subsisted by his pen,” and who gave Boswell much inform- 
ation on points connected with Johnson, had little to thank the latter 
for either living or dead, and by the former was not even alluded to 
by name. It is pleasant, therefore, now to have culled from some of 
his letters a scrap or two of Johnsonian lore that may add to one’s 
knowledge of the egotist who, while he “roared down” some of his 
disputatious contemporaries with his “ No, Sir; you're a fool!” yet 
toadied to others, and became, with all his faults and coarseness, the 
‘grave and even awful ” lion of his day. 

Of Johnson’s connection with Derbyshire one word may be said 
in conclusion. His father and family were from the neighbourhood 
of Ashbourne—Langley’s residence ; Taylor, the “ Midas” of the 
extracts, his college friend, lived there ; many of his early associa- 
tions were connected with the place ; he visited that Peak town and 
neighbourhood many times in the course of his busy life ; and he 
married his first wife (as I, fortunately, some time ago was the first to 
show) in St. Werburgh’s Church, at Derby, some thirteen miles away 
from Ashbourne. All this adds a little to the interest, and the wind- 
ing together, of the scraps of information contained in these brief 
notes. 

LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. 
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MORAL & RELIGIOUS ESTIMATE 
OF VIVISECTION. 


EFORE coming to the proper subject of this paper, we are con- 
fronted by a preliminary objection too important to be passed 
over in silence, though a very brief consideration will suffice to 
prove that it has no real weight. Vivisection is confessedly an un- 
pleasant subject ; so unpleasant, indeed, that it is almost as impossible, 
and for somewhat similar reasons, to enter minutely into descriptive 
details, in works intended for general circulation, as in the case of 
Turkish atrocities. And both classes of culprits have accordingly 
profited by their own wrong, on the well-known principle, “ Sce/era 
ostendi, flagitia celari debent.” It may be taken as some indication of an 
analogy between the two, that journals like the Pal/ Mall Gazette, 
which are never tired of sneering at the “ humanitarian” principles of 
Mr. Gladstone and his followers, betray a hardly less cynical 
impatience of our plea for the protection of dumb animals from the 
cruelty of experts. And, while I heartily respond to every word of 
Mr. Gladstone’s eloquent denunciations of “the one anti-human 
specimen of humanity,” I am disposed to think, for reasons which 
will appear presently, that in this unenviable gradation of eminence, 
the Vivisector may fairly claim the nearest approximation to the 
Turk. To the vivisectors themselves, who “ do good by stealth, and 
blush (not without reason) to find it fame,” I owe no apology for 
reopening the question. But even the most benevolent persons are 
apt to grow weary of having records of inhuman outrage continually 
forced on their attention. And it may at once be allowed that an 
urgent practical motive can alone justify our persistent iteration of 
the loathsome tale. This brings me at once to the point of the 
preliminary objection I am anxious to dispose of before going 
further. 

In consequence of the Report of a Royal Commission, on which 
the friends of Vivisection were more than adequately represented, a 
bill for restraining the practice was introduced into the House of 
Lords by Lord Carnarvon, on behaif of the Government, in 1876, 
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and eventually became law, after undergoing serious modifications, or 
rather mutilations, in its progress. Its original draft was far from 
satisfactory, but might perhaps have been accepted as a temporary 
compromise, till a fuller measure of relief could be obtained. But in 
its passage though Committee it was so materially altered, chiefly in 
deference to the vehement opposition of a large section of the medical 
profession, as to become at last very much what Mr. Hutton, in his 
letter to Lord Granville, had expressed his fear that it would become, 
‘a Bill far better adapted to protect unscrupulous physiologists than to 
protect the creatures on which they operate.”! So far from affording 
any excuse for desisting from further agitation in the matter, this 
unfortunate Act makes it only the more imperative, for it goes far to 
establish the practical impossibility of placing any effectual “ restraint” 
on vivisection, short of its total prohibition.2, And hence, while an 
“ International Association for the Total Suppression of Vivisection ” 
had already been formed, the previously existing ‘Society for the 
Protection of Animals Liable to Vivisection” has remodelled its 
programme, since the passing of the Act, in accordance with the 
generally expressed desire of its members, with a view to procuring 
“the Total Prohibition of Painful Experiments on Animals.”* The 
reasons for dissatisfaction with the present state of the law are not 
far to seek, and may be briefly summarised. 

In the first place, to those who object to cruel experiments on 
animals altogether it must of course appear a grave evil that the 
principle of Vivisection, however carefully guarded, should now for 
the first time receive the explicit sanction of the Legislature. It was 
at least arguable before, that these practices were forbidden by the 
general law against cruelty to animals. For it is not easy to under- 
stand why a carter or groom who kicks or flogs his horse to death in 
a fit of passion, or a thoughtless boy who stones a cat in sport, 
should be more liable to punishment than a learned professor or 
medical student who deliberately tortures cats and dogs and horses 
for hours or days together in the alleged interests of science. 
Morally the guilt of the latter, as being more highly educated, would 


>! The University of London and Vivisection (Daldy, Isbister, & Co.). 

? Yet, when some months ago I had occasion to speak on this subject at a meeting in 
a provincial town, the leading medical man of the place indignantly charged me with 
entire ignorance of the facts, in proof of which he insisted that the Act of 1876 (a) 
forbids all painful experiments on animals without anesthetics, and (4) exempts 
cats and dogs altogether. It is true that both conditions were inserted in the Bill, 
but he ought to have known that, through the urgent remonstrances of members of 
his own profession, both were eliminated before it became law. 
* See Third Report of the Society, Aug. 1878, p. 7. 
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seem to be considerably the greatest. Torture, it may be added, 
whether for civil or ecclesiastical offences, even in ages when it was 
unhappily universal, or all but universal, throughout the, rest of 
Europe, was always illegal in England. It was practised, no doubt, 
under some of our sovereigns, as, ¢.g., Elizabeth and James II. ; but 
that was not because it was legal, but because absolute rulers were 
powerful enough to override the law. J/¢ is now for the first time in 
history expressly legalised in this country—not, indeed, as regards man, 
but as against creatures which, being dumb and defenceless, have a 
special claim on his protection. This is our first objection to the 
Act. And the fact that any partial measure stops the way, and 
renders more difficult the attainment of a satisfactory solution, is a 
second. Still it might have been provisionally condoned, on the obvious 
plea, so often inevitably admitted in practical politics, that “half a 
loaf is better than no bread,” till a more complete security could be 
obtained. And if Lord Carnarvon’s Bill had passed in its original 
form, with the clause afterwards introduced for the entire exemption 
of cats, dogs, and horses from vivisection, it would pretty certainly 
have been accepted, not as a final settlement of the question—no 
half measure could be so regarded—but as a step in the right direc- 
tion, securing to the victims of torture a real and not inconsiderable 
measure of immediate relief. But there is nothing in the Act, in the 
shape it eventually assumed under medical manipulation, to justify— 
far less to demand—even this provisional acceptance. And the tone 
adopted by distinguished medical men like Sir William Gull, who 
insist that “knowledge is a/ways humane,” and denounce “in the 
language of deep contempt and even passion ”—to cite Mr. Hutton’s 
words—all who attempt to procure any restriction of Vivisection, as 
“drawing an indictment against Providence,’ and supporting a 
movement “founded in gross superstition, like the medizval move- 
ment against witchcraft,” ! affords additional evidence of the hope- 
lessness of any practical compromise. Henceforth it is war to the 
knife ; Humanity against Science falsely so called, and Science against 
Humanity. 

And now to come to details. It might be enough to refer to 
the original sin of the Act, which may be summed up in the words of 
a paragraph from a local paper, brought under my notice by a friend 
in order to prove its adequacy, but which, to my mind, conclusively 
proves the opposite. The writer, who is evidently a vivisectionist, 
complains that the Act is being “‘so worked as almost to put a stop 
to physiological research in this country ;” but he at once explains 


? Hutton’s Letter to Lord Granville, p. 8. 
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that “this is due not so much to the provisions of the Act as to the 
way in which they are applied” by the present Home Secretary ; 
and then he significantly adds, that there is so strong a feeling about 
the matter among leading physiologists that “ some steps will no doubt 
be taken before long to represent the folly and mischief of the 
course which has hitherto been adopted by the Home Office.” We 
know only too well that the first part of the statement is exaggerated ; 
- but if it proves, va/eat guantum—what I have no wish to dispute—that 
Mr. Cross is doing his best to carry out the Act in a loyal and humane 
spirit, it also proves how entirely it depends for its efficiency on the 
personal will and judgment of the Home Secretary for the time 
being, and how easily pressure may be brought to bear upon him, 
which might become morally irresistible, to reduce it to a dead letter. 
There might seem, perhaps, to be no immediate danger of this while 
the memory of the passing of the Act is fresh, and its operation is 
jealously watched by hostile critics; but in course of time, at all 
events, when their vigilance begins to flag, and the working of the 
Act falls into other hands, the danger will prove a serious one.! 
Suppose, ¢.g., Mr. Lowe, or any one like-minded with him in this matter, 
held the office ! With the Home Secretary for the time being it rests 
to decide, on his own sole responsibility, to whom and to how many 
applicants licenses for vivisection shall be granted. He is under no 
obligation to reveal—and has hitherto, in fact, steadily refused to 
reveal, as we shall see—either the names of successful or the number 
of unsuccessful applicants. He alone decides whether anesthetics are 
or are not to be dispensed with. And lastly—mark this!—it is pro- 
vided by Clause 21 of the Act, “that a prosecution against a 
licensed person shall not be instituted except with the assent in 
writing of the Secretary of State.” This last provision ominously 
recalls the similar clause introduced into the now defunct Eccle- 
siastical Titles Act, for the express and almost avowed purpose of 
reducing it—as, in fact, it did reduce it for the twenty years it encum- 
bered the statute book—to a dead letter, and which accordingly won 
for its author the appropriate sobriquet of “ the boy who chalked up 
‘No Popery’ and ran away.” Nor is it any answer to say that the 
Act prescribes the use of anesthetics. In the first place, the effect of 
anzsthetics on the lower animals, when applicable at all—and in 
many cases they cannot be applied, because to deaden sensation 
would be to destroy life—is so doubtful at best that Dr. Hoggan 

1 There is a ghastly significance in a remark made lately in the Saturday 


Review : ‘* We are not quite accustomed to vivisection yet, that is the fact ; soon 
we shall be absolutely indifferent.” 
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considers them “ far more efficacious in lulling public feeling towards 
the vivisectors than pain in the vivisected,” and does not hesitate to 
say that they have proved “the greatest curse to vivisectible animals.” 
And his testimony is confirmed by that of Sir W. Fergusson, who 
says that an experiment performed under anesthetics “ és not of the 
smallest value” (1077), as well as that of many other medical wit- 
nesses examined before the Royal Commission. In the next place 
the Act provides that anzsthetics may be dispensed with, “ if insen- 
sibility cannot be produced without frustrating the object of such ex- 
periment” (as would generally be the case) ; and so, again, an animal 
need not be put out of its agony after undergoing the operation 
“until the object of the experiment is attained.” Here is a loophole 
for any amount of unrelieved and undisguised torture, subject only 
to the precarious safeguard of a Home Secretary’s license. 

And if we turn from the letter of the Act to the evidence of its 
practical operation so far, under circumstances which must be con- 
sidered exceptionally favourable, the prospect is still less reassuring. 
The Act, I repeat, is never likely to be worked in a more humane 
spirit than at present and by the present Home Secretary, as Mr. 
Holt observed in moving the second reading of his Bill for its amend- 
ment last year.! Yet what isthe result? The first point to strike one 
is that the system of licensing established by the Act is shown to be 
a system of secret licensing. When Mr. Mundella moved last year 
for a Return of the licenses asked for and granted, fud/ returns were 
refused, and have again been refused this year. We were then told 
the number of persons licensed up to the date of the Return, and 
most of the p/aces registered for Vivisection, but the number of aff/i- 
cants and the names of the persons licensed were resolutely withheld. 
It is easy to understand the reluctance of these gentlemen to have 
their names revealed, nor can there be any doubt that Mr. Cross was 
acting quite within his legal rights in refusing to reveal them ; but 
this, to begin with, is a very suspicious circumstance indeed. Still, 
something may be learnt, and more may be inferred, from the limited 
information that has been vouchsafed to us, and that something is 
the reverse of satisfactory. It appeared in the Session of 1877 that 
twenty-three licenses had been granted up to that time;? a small 
number, perhaps, but nearly double the number at which Dr. 


1 Speech of J. Maden Holt, Esq., M.P., May 2, 1877 (25 Cockspur Street). 

2 The number had risen to 46 by the Return moved for in the last Session, 
i.e. it was just doubled. There were 7 licenses for dispensing with anzsthetics, 
6 for operating on cats and dogs, and 15 dispensing with the obligation to kill the 
animal before recovery; also the use of curare has been sanctioned. 
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Burdon Sanderson, when examined before the Royal Commission, 
estimated the entire body of persons in England and Scotland 
engaged in physiological investigation. It is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing to learn, in the next place, that of those twenty-three licenses, 
thirteen—that is, considerably over half—were not given for the pro- 
fessed purpose of scientific discovery—which is the usual and only 
plausible pretext for permitting Vivisection at all—but for experi- 
ments in illustration of lectures, some of which are even attended by 
young ladies! And that, as Mr. Holt observed, is just what the public 
justly dreads as likely to have a demoralising effect. 

Nor is this all. While the names of the twenty-three licensed 
Vivisectors were refused, the places registered for the use of nineteen of 
them were specified,'and hence the names of some of the operators may 
be inferred with tolerable confidence. One of these places is the 
“ Cambridge University Physiological Laboratory New Museum,” 
where four persons are licensed, ‘wo of them for exferiments in illus- 
tration of lectures, which are attended by undergraduates studying for 
the Natural Science Tripos, and by the young ladies at Girton and 
Newnham Hall. It may be presumed that one of these four licensed 
vivisectors is Dr. Michael Foster, Prelector of Physiology at Trinity 
College, and one of the authors of the too famous “ Handbook of the 
Physiological Laboratory,” on which Dr. Rolleston pronounced a 
severe censure before the Royal Commission (Réfort, 1287, 1351).! 
Dr. Foster himself very naturally objected to any legislation on the 
subject as unnecessary and useless (2395-6, 2348). Another regis- 
tered place is the “ Edinburgh University Physiological Department,” 
for which two licenses are given, and where the ordinary operators 
are known to be Dr. Stirling and Professor Rutherford. ‘The latter, 
it may be remembered, is the gentleman who placed thirty-six dogs 
for eight hours under curare (which paralyses voluntary motion, w/z/e 
it heightens sensation), in order to test the effect of certain drugs on 
the flow of bile, but who himself assured the Royal Commission that 
these experiments would certainly wot afford any evidence of what 
the effect would be on human beings, or, in other words, were useless, 
and therefore—as Sir W. Thompson has since publicly declared— 

! Professor Rolleston, of Oxford, remarked :—‘‘ Kingsley speaks of ‘ the sleep- 
ing devil that is in the heart of every man,’ but you may say it is the lower nature 
which we possess in common with the Carnivora. It is just this, that the sight of 
a living, bleeding, and quivering organism most undoubtedly does act in a parti- 
cular way upon what Dr. Carpenter calls the emotionomotor nature in us. I 
know that many men are superior to it ; but I beg to say that, if we are talking of 


legislation, we are not to legislate for the good, but for the mass who, I submit, 
are not always good,” 
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unjustifiable on any theory. Another place is the Glasgow University 
Physiological Laboratory, for which Dr. M‘Kendrick is probably 
icensed, who expressed to the Royal Commission his decided objec- 
tion to requiring 4 license for special places or special investigations, 
and to prohibiting experiments conducted in private (3957, 3958, 
3963). And lastly, no fewer than five persons are licensed for London 
University, among whom are probably to be found Dr. Burdon 
Sanderson, editor of the “ Handbook” already mentioned, who con- 
siders any system of inspection practically impossible (2352), and 
does not think baking animals to death likely to be productive of 
much pain (2778); Mr. Schafer, who talks airily about “hundreds 
(a-year) of animals of all kinds, without counting frogs,” being 
tortured in one laboratory (3853); and the notorious Dr. Klein, who 
was engaged five years ago as assistant in the Brown Institute, 
founded by the bequest of the late Mr. Brown for “ the reception of 
animals and cure of their ailments,” with an express provision for 
their kind treatment, but which has been prostituted, in defiance of 
equity, if not of law, and in the teeth of the recorded intentions of 
its humane founder, into a torture den.' It was Dr. Klein who over 
and over again emphatically asserted before the Commission, with an 
engaging frankness which leaves nothing to be desired, that in his 
opinion the so/e reason for using anzsthetics in any case is the con- 
venience of the operator, and that “no regard at all ought to be 
paid to the feelings of the animals operated upon.”? Yet another 
witness, Mr. Simon, said he did not know any kinder persons 
than Dr. Burdon Sanderson and Dr. Klein, which proves all the 
more clearly, in proportion to the weight of his testimony, how little 
experts can be trusted to take the law into their own hands. If the 
principle of Cuzgue in sud arte credendum be admitted in questions 


' It appears from the last Return that the Brown Institute has this year(1878) 
again been licensed for Vivisection by Mr. Cross, The decision of the University 
Senate, by a large majority, to perpetuate this gross abuse, was the ground of 
Mr. Hutton’s retirement from that body, as explained in the Letter to Lord 
Granville, the Chancellor, to which reference has been already made. 

2 One brief and typical extract may be subjoined from this amazing evidence :— 
‘* When you say that you only use anzsthetics for convenience sake, do you mean 
that you have no regard at all to the sufferings of the animals?” ‘* Noregard 
atall.”’ ‘*Then for your own purposes you disregard entirely the question of the 
suffering of the animal in performing a painful experiment?” ‘I do.” .. . 
‘But in regard to your proceedings as an investigator, you are prepared to 
acknowledge that you hold as entirely indifferent the sufferings of the animal which 
is subjected to your investigation?” ‘‘Yes.” Being asked if he thought there 
was any different feeling from his own on the subject among physiologists, whether 
foreign or English, he replied, ‘‘ J do not think there is” (3539-3553). 
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falling exclusively under professional cognisance, we may with equal 
confidence assert the opposite principle, Memini in sud arte credendum 
of those mixed questions where professional interest, or feeling, or 
esprit de corps is brought into contact, and perhaps into conflict, with 
the interests of the outside world. A theologian may be the best 
judge of religious, or a physiologist of scientific, truth; but neither 
theologians nor physiologists can safely be trusted to act on their own 
unfettered discretion as to the best methods of advancing and pro- 
pagating their respective creeds. The one with the best intentions 
may establish the Spanish Inquisition, the other the torture-trough 
of the scientific laboratory." 

And thus we are brought to the main subject of this paper. On 
the scientific results of Vivisection I am not competent to pronounce 
an opinion of my own, nor is the force of the moral argument substan- 
tially affected by such considerations. But it may be as well to observe 
in passing that there is, to say the least, so great a conflict of medical 
evidence on this point, that if the alleged value of these cruel experi- 
ments on living animals for medical science has not been disproved, 
“ not proven” is the utmost that can be urged against the opposite con- 
tention, while there can be no doubt at all of the utter and admitted use- 
lessness of far the greater part of them for the discovery of new truths. 

Let me cite a few only out of many unimpeachable witnesses. Sir 
W. Fergusson considered that no man has ever had more experience 
of the human subject than Mr. Syme; and Mr. Syme’s ultimate 
judgment was pronounced very decidedly against these operations, 
which he regarded as “altogether unnecessary and useless,” and viewed 
“with abhorrence.” Sir W. Fergusson himself believes a great deal of 


1 See, e.g., the ghastly details, elaborated with the cold precision of a connoisseur, 
in Dr. H. Beaunis’s Nouveaux Eléments de Physiologie Humaine, a volume of 
I, 100 pages, partly occupied in describing the proper construction of these labora- 
tories or torture-dens, chiefly in descriptions of experiments involving prolonged 
agony to the wretched victims, but without a syllable anywhere to indicate the 
smallest feeling of regret for the horrible sufferings thus deliberately inflicted. 
One extract must suffice here:—‘‘ It is unnecessary to detail here the special rules 
for vivisections, except to say that as the object of the physiologist differs entirely 
from that of the surgeon, the method of procedure is somewhat different. Zhe surgeon 
operates quickly in order to arrive with the utmost possible speed at the conclusion of 
the operation. Despatch is of much less consequence to the physiologist; on the contrary, 
it has even its disadvantages, for he has to seize in passing all the manifestations of 
the vital activity which occur under his eyes during the course of the experiment, 
since all the circumstances which for the surgeon are but accessories, serve to 
advance the physiologist on the path of exploration and sometimes of new dis- 
covery. It is indispensable therefore that, without losing sight of the express object 
of the operation, he keep his eye on all that passes in the animal] and organs 
which are bared to his gaze.” 
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reckless mutilation is going on among students even in private houses, 
“and does not think such experiments have any direct bearing on sur- 
gical practice or have led to any increase of knowledge on the subject.” 
Dr. Haughton thinks “a large proportion of the experiments now 
performed upon animals in England, Scotland, and Ireland are un- 
necessary and clumsy repetitions of well-known results.” Sir Charles 
Bell designated torturing animals “in most cases a useless act of 
cruelty, less certain in result than was commonly supposed, and less 
profitable than an attentive study of pathological phenomena.” Mr. 
G. H. Lewes complained that, after an experiment had once been 
performed, “they will repeat it, and repeat it, and repeat it, all 
over Europe.” Mr. J.B. Mills said the experiments, chiefly on cats 
and dogs, had no other motive than idle curiosity and reckless love 
of experimentation. Sir James Paget thinks more highly of the 
advantages of clinicalinquiry. Dr. Acland does not consider these 
experiments the most important for advancing medical knowledge. 
Dr. Lane, Dr. Brunton, Dr. Macilwaine, and Dr. Bridges emphatically 
deny that Harvey was in any way indebted to experiments on living 
animals for the discovery of the circulation of the blood, as is con- 
stantly affirmed by vivisectionists. Longet declares that “no vivi- 
sections can be beneficial to man except they are made on men,” as no 
doubt they will be sooner or later, if once the practice is allowed to 
take root among us. Nor is this all. Not only is there abundant 
testimony to the uselessness, but to the positively injurious results of 
this method of investigation. Dr. Brown Séquard, one of the highest 
living authorities on the subject, has shown that the theories derived 
from this source on the functions of the brain are “a tissue of errors, 
which have had to be rectified by clinical operations during life and 
careful examination of diseased structures after death.” Sir Charles 
Bell has left on record his conviction that these experiments “ haze 
never been the means of discovery; and a survey of what has been 
attempted of late years in physiology will prove that the opening of 
living animals has done more to perpetuate error than to confirm the 
just views derived from the study of anatomy and natural motions.” 
Sir Charles Lyell spoke of the practice “ with a shudder of disgust.” 

Similar extracts could easily be multiplied, but these may suffice to 
show how untenable is the assumption that there is even any well- 
grounded scientific pretext for experimentalising on living animals in 
the interests of man. 

If, indeed, the medical value of the practice were as certain as it is 
at best slender and ambiguous, that would in no wise prove its lawful- 
ness; but while cruelty can be excused by no selfish advantage, a 

VOL, CCXLIII. NO. 1776. 34 
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cruelty which is almost or altogether unprofitable becomés more ex- 
ceeding cruel. And the passages already quoted help to indicate, 
inter alia, what will be more fully brought out by and by, the reck- 
less and fiendish spirit which this practice at once engenders and 
exemplifies. As the life is more than meat, and the body than raiment, 
humanity is something better and nobler than any physical benefits 
which knowledge can confer on the human race. Bodily health is 
not the only or the highest end of man. Hehasa moral and religious 
as well as a material nature; and if the interests of the two should 
clash, or seem to clash, the higher must prevail. Knowledge may 
come while “ wisdom lingers.” 
Let her know her place ; 


She is the second, not the first, 
A higher hand must make her mild. 


My main contention then is that, even supposing their utility for 
medical science were demonstrated, which is very far from being the 
fact, these cruel experiments on living animals would be wholly in- 
compatible with the elementary principles of natural morality, to say 
nothing of that loftier moral standard which Christianity introduced 
into the world. And I begin by observing that here the morality even 
of Paganism puts us toshame. There is, indeed, a darker side to that 
picture of the Greek or Roman world, on which we have been wont 
from boyhood to gaze with admiration in the splendour of its 
glorious noon, and whose literature is still cherished as the “ everlast- 
ing consolation ” of mankind; so dark a side that, “ if the inner life of 
that period had been revealed to us, we should have turned away 
from the sight with loathing and disgust.”' Yet the literature and 
poetry of a period when the rights of the weak were little regarded, 
when women, and children, and slaves could be treated as mere 
chattels, the catspaws and playthings of their master or of the State 
—the age of the cryféeia, the ergastula, the pedagogia—is full of touch- 
ing legends about animals and the affection entertained towards them. 
Lucretius, Virgil, Ovid, Catullus, Martial, Juvenal, all in different 
ways bear witness to the prevalence of this sentiment. Animals 
were protected by special legislation both in Greece and Rome, and 
there are instances recorded by Elian and Quinctilian of cruelty to 
them being punished with death.? It has sometimes been argued 
that this merciful temper was rather discountenanced than promoted 
by Christianity, which brought out into bolder relief the higher nature 
and destiny of man. Such a deduction from Christian teaching 

1 Jowett’s Zpistles of St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 71, 

® Professor Newman says, in /raser’s Magosinz, that this tenderness towards 
animals is still more conspicuous among Brahminists and Buddhists, 
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would, however, be worse than a paralogism. As Professor F. 
Newman remarks, “ to cut up a living horse day after day in order to 
practise students in dissection [or, let me add, to crucify an animal - 
for several days merely that the spectators may see the progress of its 
suffering],! is a crime and abomination hardly less monstrous from his 
not having an immortal soul.”* Many theologians, indeed, consider 
that animals have a future life; and the high authority of Bishop 
Butler may of course be cited for that view, which is certainly my 
own. But it must always remain matter of opinion only, and there is 
no need, for the purposes of the argument, to insist upon it here. That 
we should be surrounded by a world of living creatures of which we 
know so little, though we are in constant intercourse with it, is any- 
how marvellous enough.* And whatever be the secret of their 
present condition and future destiny, their very inferiority and 
dependence on us, not to speak at this moment of other consider- 
ations, gives them that claim upon our kindness which the weak have 
upon the strong, and which it has been a special function and glory 
of Christianity to enforce. If “it is exce'lent to have a giant’s 
strength,” it is no less “tyrannous to use it like a giant;” and if, 
again, that divine “ quality of mercy” which “is not strained” drops 
on us, who deserve it so little, ‘‘like the gentle rain from heaven,” 
how much more are we bound to exhibit it towards a race of beings 
inferior indeed to ourselves, but creatures and ministers of the same 
Almighty Power ! 

And in fact, just in proportion as the true spirit of Christianity has 
been realised, this result has actually followed. The Lives of the 
Saints in all ages are ful! of touching stories about their sympathy 
with animals. Every one is familiar with the legends of St. Anthony 
preaching to the fishes, and St. Francis of Assisi to the birds. No 


! This incident is recorded by Sir W. Fergusson. 

2 In Fraser's Magazine for April, 1876. 

* No apology can be needed for reminding my readers of the following remark- 
able passage in one of Dr. Newman’s Oxford sermons on the ‘Invisible World ” 
(Paroch. Sermons, vol. iv. pp. 233, 234) :—-*‘ Can anything be more marvellous or 
startling, unless we were used to it, than that we should have about us a race of 
beings whom we do but see, and as little know their state or can describe their 
interests, or their destiny, as we can tell of the inhabitants of the sun and moon? 
It is, indeed, a very overpowering thought, when we get to fix our minds on it, that 
we familiarly use, I may say hold intercourse with, creatures who are as much 
strangers to us, as mysterious, as if they were the fabulous unearthly beings, more 
powerful than man, yet his slaves, which Eastern superstitions have invented, 
They have, apparently, passions, habits, and a certain accountableness, but all] 
is mystery about them, We do not know whether they can sin or pot, whethey 
fhey are under punishment, whether they are to live after this life.” 
3A2 
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reader of Montalembert’s Moines d Occident will need to be reminded 
of the beautiful chapter on “Zs moines et les bites fauves” where 
many of these stories are collected as illustrating the words of the 
Patriarch of old, “the beasts of the earth shall be at peace with 
thee!” Theauthor adds that all contemporary writers speak of the 
supernatural dominion ascribed to pious monks and hermits over the 
animal world as recalling the primeval innocence of our first parents 
in. Paradise. And whatever may be thought of the literal accu- 
racy of some of these tales, or of their miraculous incidents, they 
afford equally conclusive evidence of contemporary Christian feeling 
on the relations of man to the lower animals ; nor can there be any 
doubt of their containing at least a considerable substratum of fact. 
To Francis of Assisi, ¢g., the Saint whom the Catholic and Protes- 
tant world have agreed to honour, birds, beasts, and fishes were alike 
dear ; the ox and ass were memorials of Bethlehem, the lamb was an 
emblem of the true Paschal Sacrifice ; “he cherished the wild doves 
in his breast, he tamed the hungry wolf, he called the robins and bul- 
finches to him, and bade them sing merrily the praises of God.” 
It could not well be otherwise, for the spirit of Christianity is a 
spirit of gentleness and mercy after His example who was meek and 
lowly of heart. 

And even under the sterner dispensation of the Old Law there 
are unequivocal indications, as in the passage quoted just now from 
the Book of Job, of this compassionate kindness for animals. We 
have “the little ewe lamb” in Nathan’s parable; the favourite dog 
of Tobias, which followed him through his journey and heralded 
his return ; the exhortation to “open our mouth for the dumb;” the 
prohibition to muzzle the ox treading out the corn; and, above all, the 
memorable passage where the “much cattle” as well as the sixscore 
thousand children are included in the plea of Divine compassion for 
sparing Nineveh,? not to speak of the familiar prophecies—literally 

1 Job v. 23. 

Jonah iv. 11, ‘‘ Jumenta multa,” Vulg. I am assured, on good authority, 
that the Hebrew word rendered cattle (béhémah) means, originally, the dumb 
or irrational creatures generically, in which sense it is contrasted with man in 
Ex. xi. 7; xii. 12 ; Ezek. xiv. 13, 17, 19, 21. It is also used for quadrupeds, as 
in Ex. ix. 25; Prov. xxx. 30; and in contradistinction from birds or reptiles, as in 
Gen. vi. 7; Deut. xxviii. 26 ; Is. xviii. 6. It is used, lastly, ina more restricted sense 
for tame, as opposed to wild, animals, as in Gen. vii. 14; xxxiv. 23 ; xxxvi. 6; 
xlvii. 17. The antithesis in Jonah iv. 11 suggests the first and most comprehensive 
use of the word, as opposed to man; but, inasmuch as there would not prob- 
ably be many wild animals in Nineveh, this meaning virtually coincides with the 
last, of tame or domestic animals. And thus the passage bears immediately on 
that very class of animals which supplies the ordinary victims of vivisection, 
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fulfilled in countless tales of the hagiology—of a day when the wolf 
and lamb shall feed together, and the leopard lie down with the kid, 
and the calf with the young lion, and a little child shall lead them ; 
all of which, whatever be their precise meaning, point in the same 
direction. It is, indeed, obvious from St. Paul’s language, if we will 
take it as it stands and not as it may be obscured by some conventional 
gloss of our own, that “the whole creation,” rational and irrational, 
has benefited or will benefit in some way by the Incarnation, though 
we may not as yet know how.' Clearly, then, the lesson of 
sympathy for the animal world is written in characters too plain 
to be ignored, alike in the text of Scripture and in the example of 
those who have most closely walked with God. 

But perhaps it will be argued that, as this does not disprove our 
right to kill animals for food, so neither does it disprove our right 
to torture them for the benefit of our health by the advancement of 
medical science. The alleged benefit, as has been already pointed out, 
is at best a very problematical one; but let that pass. It is thought 
by some that men will become less carnivorous as civilisation advances, 
and, of course, if so, our relations with the animal world would become 
still more friendly ; but on this point I express no opinion. To kill 
is one thing; to torture is quite another. Both Scripture and Reason 
sanction capital punishment for sufficient cause, as the same autho- 
rities sanction killing animals for our own sustenance or in self-defence ; 
but the conscience of Christendom has long since condemned the 
torture of our fellow-men on any pretext whatever, nor would the 
legal sanction of such a practice be tolerated for a day in any civilised 
country. But the torture of our feilow-creatures, though lower in the 
scale of being, is hardly, if at all, less abhorrent to the law of justice, 
to say nothing of the law of love. It is not necessary to raise the 
question in its abstract form whether animals have rights; what is 
certain is that men have duties towards them. “A righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast.”* And there is something revolting to 

? Rom. viii. 19, e¢ seg. See Alford in Joc. 

* It is clear from the language of Scripture that the ‘‘dominion” over 
animals bestowed on man by the Creator does not include the right to torture 
them. It did not originally even include the right to kili them for food, which 
was first granted to Noah after the flood, in the words, ‘‘ Every living thing 
that moveth shall be meat for you ; even as the green herb have I given you all 
things.” (Gen. ix. 3.) By the original grant, ‘‘every green herb” only was 
assigned “ for meat” to man and beast alike. (Gen. i. 29, 30.) It need hardly 
be said that ‘‘ dominion” over the animals, like all rights of government, implies 
from the nature of the case a correlative duty of protection, and that torture is a 
gross violation, or rather reversal, of that duty. The ‘‘covenant” of God was 
established nct only with man, but also with ‘‘every living thing that is with 
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the mind in subjecting innocent creatures dependent on our kindness 
—often the most affectionate and trustful of the whole animal race— 
to tortures which in this day no one but a Turk would dare to inflict 
on the most criminal and degraded of mankind. It makes one’s 
blood boil to hear cats and dogs described on high scientific authority, 
cited by Lord Coleridge in his speech on the Act of 1876, as “carni- 
vorous animals of great value for the purpose of research!” Is it 
not utterly revolting to treat as the corpus vile for scientific investiga- 
tion—or, still worse, for the illustration of a popular lecture—the 
dog, the trusted companion, champion, friend of man, his only true 
friend according to Byron—and though we must condemn the 
cynical misanthropy of the epitaph, no one who knows dogs will 
think the poet’s praise of his favourite’s “ honest heart” one whit too 
strong—the dog, whose faithful devotion to his master never wanes, 
whose intelligence is so keen that we almost marvel, as we gaze into 
his great brown eyes, to find he cannot speak—is it not a hideous 
crime to place this wise, loving, trustful friend under the dissecting knife 
or on the cross for long hours or days of agony, even if some remedy 
for human ailments could thereby be discovered, of which there is 
no shadow of proof? Yet no less than 14,000 of these noble creatures 
were tortured to death in one year only in Dr. Schiff’s laboratory at 
Florence, before he was driven by the outraged humanity even of 
Italian public opinion—not apt to be over-sensitive in such matters 
—from the post he had so grievously abused, only, alas! to re-open 
his nineteenth-century inquisition at Geneva.! 

you of all flesh, of the fowls, of the cattle, and of every beast of the earth.” 
(Gen. ix. 10, 15.) The Scriptural argument is worked out with much force and 
accuracy of detail in Vivisection Viewed under the Light of Divine Revelation, by 
M. A. Cambridge. (London, Ridgway.) 

! Take the following account of an experiment he performed on a dog, given 
by M. Brachet, a French vivisector, in a paper read before the French Institute, and 
which obtained a prize :—‘‘I inspired a dog with a great aversion for me by 
plaguing or inflicting some pain or other upon it as often as I saw it. When this 
feeling was carried to its height, so that the animal became furious every time it 
saw and heard me, I put out its eyes. I could then appear before it without its 
manifesting any aversion. I spoke, and immediately its barkings and furious 
movements proved the passion which animated it. I destroyed the drums of its 
ears, and disorganised the internal ear as much as I could. When an intense 
inflammation had rendered him deaf, I filled up his ears with wax. He could 
no longer hear at all. Then I went to his side, spoke aloud, and even caressed 
it without its falling into a rage—it seemed even sensible of my caresses.” 

This happened, it is true, some fifty years ago ; but the horrors of Vivisection have 
not diminished, but greatly increased and spread over a much wider area since 
then. Dr. Schiff’s assistant defended the abominations of the Florence labora- 
tory in a pamphlet, the tone of which may be sufficiently gathered from the 
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But I have more to say about the scientific plea, which, even if it 
were true as far as results are concerned, could only be maintained on 
the detestably immoral and anti-Christian principle, popularly but 
mistakenly attributed to the Jesuit Order, that the end justifies the 
means, and might is the measure of right. The only colourable 
pretext for the torture of animals, inadequate as it is, rests on the 
hope of thereby discovering new truths in medical science for the 
benefit of man. Not only, however, has this pretext, va/eat guantum, 
never been made good; to a great extent it is not even an honest 
one. Some evidence has been given already—and it might be indefi- 
nitely enlarged from the Blue Book of the Royal Commission—of 
the wanton recklessness with which these barbarous experiments on 
living animals are multiplied out of mere curiosity or ézsouctance, and 
the sort of effect produced on the minds of operators and spectators, 
who are only too likely, as Dr. Haughton expresses it, to be educated 
into “a set of devils.”' The point I wish particularly to insist 
cynical effrontery of the title, G/i Animali Martiri. The following is from Mr. 
James Cowie’s account of a visit last year to Alfort. I regret to be obliged to add 
that his representations to the French Government, backed by a memorial signed— 
greatly to their honour—by 500 English veterinary surgeons, have led only to a very 
partial reduction of these atrocities. It was previously usual to perform mo fewer than 
sixty or seventy operations upon a horse! the new regulation limits the number to 
five or six ‘‘severe” and ten ‘‘minor” experiments, The horses are expected 
to be thankful for very small mercies ! 

**On the occasion of a visit I made last year to Paris, I took an opportunity 
of going to the Veterinary College at Alfort. I there saw two cases of vivisection 
on two horses, which shocked me very much. One of the animals had just died 
under the torture of the knife ; its tormentors had commenced cutting into its 
larynx, continuing down the cesophagus, trachea, to the thorax and abdomen, ex- 
posing.the blood-vessels and nerves. It appeared that the whole internal organs 
had been deliberately dissected and examined, which must have occupied several 
hours, during which the wretched creature had suffered a painful, lingering death, 
for no anzsthetics were—and, as I was informed, seldom or ever are—used. 

** The other unfortunate animal had for some time been under the torture, and 
was still alive, and occasionally moaning most piteously. The hoofs and soles had 
been cut into and wrenched off with pincers, which left the feet one shapeless 
mass of gore. Two of the pupils were sitting on the animal, and each was in 
the act of applying a red-hot iron to the various parts—in fact, all within 
their reach—of the body, making deep fantastic-shaped corrosions. By this time 
the poor creature was so much exhausted that, although unbound, it was unable to 
make any show of resistance. A shiver came occasionally over its body, and it 
would every now and again raise its head and look back wofully and wistfully to 
its tormentors, as if pleading for mercy.” For further and yet more hideous 
illustrations of these devilries, and of their reflex effect on the human fiends who 
practise them, see Miss Cobbe’s recent address at Southampton, Report of Meeting, 
October 16, 1878. (Nichols & Sons.) 

1 «*T would shrink with horror from accustoming large classes of young men 
to the sight of animals under vivisection. I believe that many of them would 
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upon here is one very distinctly emphasised in .Dr. Acland’s 
evidence before the Commission, viz., that the number of persons 
in this and other countries who are becoming biologists, without 
being medical men, is very much increasing. “ There are,” he adds, 
“a number of persons now who are engaged in the pursuit of 
these subjects for the purpose of acquiring abstract knowledge. 
That is quite a different thing. I am not at all sure that the mere 
acquisition of knowledge is not a thing having some dangerous and 
mischievous tendencies in it. Now it has become a /rofession to 
discover, and to discover at any cost.” And accordingly Dr. Car- 
penter expressly denies that ay limit should be placed on the suffer- 
ing inflicted on animals, whether the application of the anticipated 
knowledge to the relief of human suffering be apparent or not. Dr. 
Moxon stated in the Hunterian Oration for last year that under our 
modern system there is growing up “a generation of physicians who 
are so imbued with the scientific spirit as absolutely to forget, in the 
highest of issues, that their profession Aas any practical aim.” It is 
not difficult to foresee what must be the reflex action on their own 
minds of the cultivation of this kind of “scientific spirit.” And 
Professor Rolleston tells us that the besetting sin of all absorbing 
studies makes itself felt here as elsewhere by “lifting men so entirely 
above the ordinary sphere of duty, as to betray them into selfishness 
and unscrupulous neglect of duty ;” and he quotes a very significant 
statement of Mr. Skey’s, that “a man who has the reputation of a 
splendid operator is ever a just object of suspicion.” And if the 
ardour of scientific research, which may become just as vehement 
and ungovernable a passion as the passions of the bodily nature, pro- 
duces these effects on the higher minds, we cannot be surprised at 
Dr. Hoggan’s testimony to his own experience of its effects on the 
lower. “‘ The idea of the good of humanity,” he tells us, “ was 
simply out of the question, and would have been laughed at, the 
great aim being to keep with, or get ahead of, one’s contemporaries 
in science.” And he elsewhere describes how he has heard the pro- 
fessor sneeringly reprimand “economy” in the use of victims, while 
the students mimicked the cries of the dogs lying on the torture 
trough! Shocking as it is, that is only what might be expected from 
the well-known brutalising—I recall the word, for it is a libel not on 
the vivisectors but their victims—the hardening effect on the moral 
nature of an habitual contemplation of suffering without any effort to 
relieve it, to which Butler calls attention, not to dwell on the “ morbid 


become cruel and hardened, and would go away and repeat those experiments reck- 
lessly. Science would gain nothing, and the world would have let loose upon it 
a set of young devils” (1888). 
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curiosity” stimulated by these ghastly exhibitions, referred to in Dr. 
Antony’s evidence. Yet Professor Huxley, in his “ Lessons on 
Elementary Physiology,” described in the preface as “a handbook 
for teachers and learners in boys’ and girls’ schools,” advises the per- 
formance of these experiments either by or in presence of the 
children, on account of the great superiority of knowledge “ sought in 
the living animal to knowledge gained from books.”! He even con- 
tributed to the last February number of the Fortnightly Review an 
elaborate and almost passionate jeremiade over the degenerate 
“moral sense” of “this present enlightened and softly-nurtured, not 
to say sentimental age,” when men are less ready than were the 
“ favoured friends” of that model Sovereign, James I., “ to inflict 
pain and death in a good cause” (é.¢. the cause of Vivisection), and 
are slow to understand that “ he who will not save human life when 
he could do so by sacrificing a hecatomb of animals, is an accomplice 
in murder.”? How far the plea of saving human life is to the pur- 
pose we have already had some opportunity of judging. 

There is another point of view, however, from which the attitude 
of modern science towards the subject may be regarded. Science is 
the master passion of the present, as religion was of a former, 
age, afid it is reproducing with a terrible fidelity, but with far less 
excuse, the worst excesses which it censured so severely in its rival. 
To cite once more the weighty testimony of Professor Francis 
Newman, who will hardly be accused of dogmatic or ecclesias- 
tical prepossessions : “Science was going to set Religion right. She 
held up her torch to illuminate the deformities of Superstition, 
and display the wickedness of Religion; yet now Science has become 
a rival of the tortures of the Inquisition [in a country, let me add, 
which the Inquisition was never suffered to invade], and by increase 
of knowledge has learnt to torment still more ingeniously.”* ‘There is, 
indeed, an amusing incongruity, if the subject were not too serious 
for amusement, in the quarter from which emanate the most 
zealous Torquemadas of this new evangel of tears and blood. 

It might naturally have been anticipated that those who are 
never weary of assuring us that, instead of being, as we had fondly 
imagined, a little lower than the angels, we are at best only a little 
higher than the apes, would be the last to ignore the claims of 

' In a later work (American Addresses) Professor Huxley says ‘‘ he has long 
advocated the study of biology being made a part of ordinary school training,” 
but does not mention Vivisection. Miss Cobbe justly observes, in her address at 
Southampton, that ‘‘ Vivisectors mean to go on torturing more ‘ hecatombs,’ and 
more and more, ad infinitum, till there is a hell of animals in every town.” 

? Fortnightly Review, February, 1878, pp. 185, 189. 

* Fraser's Magazine for April, 1876. 
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their poorer but not very distant relations. Yet Professor Huxley, 
as we have seen, is one of the most uncompromising apologists of 
the worst horrors of vivisection ; and Professor Tyndall has announced 
the notable discovery that the “‘ Unknown and Unknowable ”—what- 
ever else we do or do not know about Him—‘is to be propiti- 
ated”—the phrase is his own—by the torture of His (or Its?) sen- 
tient creatures on the Moloch altar of “physiological investiga- 
tion ;” and furthermore, that any attempt to restrict this peculiar 
form of propitiatory “worship, chiefly of the silent sort,” is “‘a hideous 
cruelty.” The true explanation of this seeming inconsistency is not 
indeed far to seek. The characteristic temper of modern science— 
not, of course, of all scientific men—is essentially materialistic, and 
therefore cruel, since it recognises no right but the right of the 
strongest, the “law of natural selection.” “The simultaneous loss,” 
it has been observed, “from the morals of our ‘ advanced’ scientific 
men of all reverent sentiment towards beings adove them, as towards 
beings de/ow, is a curious and instructive phenomenon.”! It is the 
extreme antithesis of that temper which led St. Francis to call the 
wolf his brother, and the larks and starlings his sisters. Why, indeed, 
should those whose only deity is a negation, or an “ Unknown,” or a 
“ stream of tendency,” recognise duties towards those beneath, when 
they can acknowledge no obligation to One above, them? Science 
left to itself, at its best estate, “is earthly of the mind,” till it is quick- 
ened by the breath of that better wisdom which comes from Heaven. 

Meanwhile, the lofty pretensions of science would alone supply a 
conclusive answer to the stock argument from the cruelty of field 
sports, so pertinaciously urged by the scientific apologists of Vivisec- 
tion. There is no doubt a simpler and very sufficient reply. When 
I hear the cruelties of hunters and anglers alleged in deprecation of 
taking any steps to restrain the far worse cruelties inflicted in the 
name of science on a far wider and more highly organised and sensi- 
tive class of animals, I am irresistibly reminded of the threadbare 
argument of our Turkophile apologists for the wholesale outrage and 
massacre of Eastern Christians, derived from Russian atrocities 
in Poland in a former day, which, however, at the time they 
never breathed a syllable or lifted a finger to repress. It would be 
quite enough to reply in either case that one wrong cannot justify 
another, and that we must attend to one thing at a time. Schemes of 
universal philanthropy usually end—like the “‘ Lay of the Needy 

' There is a striking and eloquent passage on this subject in Miss Cobbe’s 
address, delivered at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 7he Master of the Dog and 
the Master of the Man, (Nichols & Sons.) 
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Knifegrinder.” And so in the present matter, if all that is urged 
against field sports be admitted, that would be no reason for con- 
doning the introduction of a new and far deadlier form of torture. 
But, in fact, there is no more necessity here, than in dealing with the 
Eastern question, to fall back on this very sufficient answer to a 
transparently sophistical objection. The alleged analogy between 
field sports and vivisection breaks down at every point. I am not 
prepared to deny that hunting and fishing may be fairly open to 
criticism on this score, or that the gradual advance of that more 
tender and merciful spirit which is the outgrowth of Christian civil- 
isation may eventually put them down—and still more horse-racing, 
which is far crueller, and in every way more indefensible, than hunting 
—as it has already suppressed cock-fighting, bull-baiting (except in 
Spain), and other barbarous pastimes once popular among us; the 
common saying that “the fox rather enjoys it” seems at least to re- 
quire confirmation. But I do say that to compare hunting with 
Vivisection, and seek to excuse the latter by the former, is simply to 
raise a false issue ; it is either a shuffle or a mare’s nest. The nature 
of the action, the temper it fosters and postulates in the agent, the 
number and quality of the victims, and all the surrounding circum- 
stances, differ foto celo. ‘Thus the sufferings of a hunted hare ora 
fox despatched as soon as it is captured, however great—and I am 
not defending the practice—cannot be compared for a moment with 
the slow agony of a dog, one of the most highly sensitive creatures, 
—not to say of hundreds of dogs, which would be the true propor- 
tion,—gradually mangled to death through long hours or days of in- 
termittent and excruciating torture. Still less is there any analogy 
between the mental attitude of the vivisector and the fox-hunter 
towards their respective victims. Hunting is in itself a healthy and 
invigorating, though it may incidentally be a cruel, sport ; but no part 
of the enjoyment is derived from the sufferings of the victim, which 
there is indeed every disposition to curtail as much as possible. 
On the other hand, the whole interest and excitement of a physio- 
logical experiment on a living animal, both to operators and spectators, 
is necessarily dependent on closely watching its contortions on the 
rack, which their scientific training enables and binds them to appre- 
ciate minutely. I am of course quite aware of the intellectual and 
philanthropic motive pleaded in defence of such performances, with 
how much reason we have already seen. I am also aware of the too 
abundant confirmation producible from various quarters of Dr, 
Hoggan’s testimony as to the true motive being usually a very 
different one, and of Dr. Haughton’s deliberately avowed opinion 
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that “science would gain nothing, and the world would have let 
loose upon it a set of young devils.” It is to be feared that Dr. 
Scott’s experience, who “never knew an operation (however excru- 
ciating) cause the least abhorrence to a medical student,” is very far 
from being exceptional. 

And this brings me to the main point of my answer to the field- 
sport fallacy. The more highly the pretensions of Science are exalted, 
the more absolutely is the plea of the scientific tormentor refuted out 
of his own mouth. Science—that is, physical science—in this day 
does, and Sport does not, claim to dominate the world. No one 
would choose a fox-hunter or a fowler, as such, for his “ guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend” in all the deeper concerns and interests of life. 
But the leaders of science do claim, as such, like the “ philosophers ” 
of Plato’s—or even of Comte’s—Republic, a right to rule the world ; 
and the claim is more or less widely acknowledged. And hence, while 
it would be very deplorable if the next generation of our sportsmen 
were to grow up, as nobody professes to expect they will, into “a set 
of devils,” the universal detestation they would rouse would effec- 
tually counteract any permanent injury their example or influence 
might otherwise entail. But it becomes a much graver matter if this 
diabolical taint is to infect the priesthood of Science, as they are 
sometimes called, who aspire to succeed to all, and more than all, the 
dominion wielded by the medizval hierarchy over the intellect and 
conscience of mankind. That would be “poisoning the wells” with 
a vengeance. It is precisely because the victims of our new Inqui- 
sition are to be solemnly sacrificed on the altar of “ the inscrutable 
Power,” which Professor Tyndall bids us “propitiate” by this 
scientific cult, that the duty becomes doubly imperative of pro- 
testing in the name of conscience, of religion, nay, of the higher in- 
tellectual as well as the higher moral nature of man, against the 
behests of a creed as godless as it is inhuman. The old difficulty of 
Plato’s Republic recurs, Quis custodtet custodes? If our masters and 
teachers, who are supposed to be the lights of the world, are them- 
selves to be foremost in recalling an age when “ the earth was full of 
darkness and cruel habitations,” then out of their own mouths they 
must be judged ; the salt has lost its savour, and is only fit to be 
trodden under foot of men. From the casual recklessness or 
barbarity of a rough sportsman we might afford to turn away with a 
shudder of disgust, though we cannot excuse it ; “ cruelty in the garb 
and pretensions of science,” as Professor Newman puts it, is a new 
horror, and one that cannot with impunity be ignored. 

There is a further consideration, which I almost shrink from 
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mentioning, because it may seem to have a ring of selfishness about 
it, yet it must not be altogether passed over. We are not pleading 
only the cause of the lower animals, or of the moral nature of man. 
Weare also maintaining, though to our medical Vivisectionists it may 
sound like a paradox to say so, the material interests of man. “The 
experiment,” said Dr. Rutherford, after the slow torture of his thirty- 
six dogs was consummated, “must also be tried upon men before 
a conclusion can be drawn.” Just so. And how long will that 
second experiment be delayed? Until our scientific experts have 
educated or hoodwinked the nation up to the point of tclerating it, 
and not a day longer. Indeed, I am not at all sure that the day is 
not already dawning on us.'' Both Lord Coleridge and Lord Shaftes- 
bury called attention to this point in the House of Lords, and 
“ Lewis Carroll” has discussed it in detail with his wonted vigour in 
the Fortnightly Review. And why not? If the weak have no rights 
wherever the advance of knowledge, real or supposed,—beneficent 
knowledge we will call it, for argument’s sake,—is in question, which 
is the underlying principle of every defence of Vivisection, then it is 
to-day for thee, to-morrow for me. The law which applies to the 
lower animals must extend by parity of reasoning to the weaklings 
of the human race, and the dog will inevitably be called to share his 
torture-trough with criminals, idiots, lunatics, paupers, foundlings, 
and generally “him that hath no helper.” As Professor Newman 
says, “an inevitable logic would in a couple of generations [if not 
sooner] unteach all tenderness towards human suffering, if such 
horrors are endured, and carry us back into greater heartlessness 
than that of the worst barbarians.” Nor should we have any right to 
complain. Logic is an inexorable taskmaster, and in accepting the 
premisses of Vivisection we have virtually committed ourselves to this 
unwelcome but most legitimate conclusion. It is but reversing the 
familiar lesson of the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner :” 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 





1 Lord Coleridge, in the debate in the Lords on the Act of 1876, referred to 
some frightful statements in a letter of Mr. Maitland’s to the Examiner, now lying 
before me, as to the treatment of paupers in our hospitals ‘‘for purposes of 
research.” Mr. Holt quoted from the Lancet, in his speech last year in the 
House of Commons, a report of similar occurrences in the Royal Infirmary at 
Glasgow, the details of which are supplied in the appendix. It is notorious 
how strong an antipathy to hospitals is already prevalent among the poorer classes, 
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When once we have got rid of a personal Creator, and disclaimed 
all bonds of kindly fellowship with “bird and beast ”—albeit our 
kindred by “ evolution ”—it is no long step to unlearn all sympathy 
for human pain. The high priest of Science, to whose well-trained 
eye the dog—whose loving fidelity has inspired the artist’s pencil and 
the poet’s song, and won the hearts of men, from Homer’s day to 
our own—is degraded into a “carnivorous animal, highly valuable 
for purposes of research,” will not long be restrained by any maudlin 
sentiment of pity from plunging his scalpel into the quivering flesh of 
a lunatic or an infant, when his Moloch demands the sacrifice.' 

_ If, then, the question of Vivisection was to be decided on grounds 
of self-interest only, we might well set against the interested hope of 
some possible but very problematical acquisition to medical knowledge 
in the future, for the relief of man, the certain and imminent danger 
of the human frame itself—which is of course far the most “‘ valuable 
for purposes of research ”—being treated as the corpus vile for fresh 
experimentation. And as an argumentum ad hominem the reply 
would be conclusive. But I do not care to stake the issue on this 
lower ground. It is no question for me of striking a balance between 
material profit and loss; it is the higher nature of man that is im- 
perilled, wherein consists his true dignity, and which is formed after 
the image and similitude of Him who made it. Even if the material ad- 
vantage to ourselves were altogether and demonstrably on the side of 
the tormentors, and without taking into account the claims of the ani- 
mals, the principle would equally hold good, “ He that will save his 
life [by such means] shall lose it.” No progress in medical skill, though 
it were ten times as great as the most sanguine votaries of the modern 
School of Torture venture to predict, could compensate for the deep 
and damning degradation of all that is noblest and most Godlike in 
the nature of man himself. It would be a hideous backwater in the 


and even among domestic servants, who would often prefer running any risk of 
health or life to entering them, because they are afraid, as they say, of being 
experimented upon. It will be difficult after recent revelations to meet these 
objections satisfactorily. 

! This is no mere logical deduction. Towards the end of the last century a 
system of infusing the blood of one living animal into the veins of another, for 
experimental purposes, was devised by a Dr. Brown. It was soon found that 
human blood was the most effectual instrument for the purpose, and two ruf- 
fians, Burke and Hare by name, made a lucrative trade of kidnapping boys in the 
dark ‘‘ wynds” of Edinburgh, and selling them, while their blood was yet warm, 
to medical practitioners, who wanted them for the purpose for which vivisectors 
want their victims now, The law was at length happily brought to bear on this 
beneficent variety of ‘* propitiatory sacrifice,” Burke and Hare were hanged, and 
some of the authors of the '‘ Brownonian system” were transported. 
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advancing tide of Christian civilisation, which has ever moved in the 
direction of a tenderer consideration for the feelings and the very 
prejudices of others, a more scrupulous recognition of the rights of the 
weak against the strong, and has thus by degrees elevated the con- 
dition of women, children, slaves, prisoners, subjects, to something 
very different from what it was in the ancient world. If we are told 
that the science of morals is progressive, I reply that such progress 
as would include the Vivisection programme is, like Turkish reform, 
“advancing backwards.” It is not to take a forward step in the path 
of mercy, but to forge the chains of a fresh and intolerable oppression. 

A further remark will be in place here. Whatever account 
moralists may prefer to give of the origin and true nature of the vice 
of cruelty, whether it be regarded as instinctive or acquired, as an 
ultimate passion, or the indirect gratification of some more subtle 
feeling—questions too wide for parenthetical discussion here—one 
thing at least all experience conspires to prove: it never stands 
alone. It is the foster-mother and inseparable companion of the 
vilest passions to which fallen flesh is heir. No one who is but 
moderately acquainted with the condition of the old Greek and 
Roman world, as their own literature reveals it to us—as the literature 
of the Pagan revival, just now rising into ominous popularity among 
us, only too faithfully recalls it—can question this. A passing refer- 
ence will suffice to the society of the Roman Empire, dancing, to use 
the poet’s simile, over the treacherous ashes of the volcano charged 
with its avenging doom, in the foul delirium of a revelry of lust and 
blood. Nor will I dwell here on the ghastly illustration of the same 
phenomenon exhibited in such individual examples as Nero or the 
Marshal de Retz—the original of our fabulous “Bluebeard.” If 
the wisdom that cometh from above is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle and full of mercy, the converse equally holds good ; the un- 
merciful are also the impure. There seems, indeed, some reason for 
believing that cruelty is the master vice from which all others spring, 
or into which they may ultimately be resolved, as the author of evil 
was himself “‘a murderer from the beginning.” And it has justly 
been observed ! that, if deliberate cruelty is the worst and most un- 
pardonable of vices, the prime source of moral excellence must be 
sought in the opposite pole. It is at all events certain that cruelty, 
like falsehood—and the two are closely related as may be seen, ¢,., 
in George Eliot’s masterly sketch of “ Tito” *—has a more than 


} By Goldwin Smith, 
* Cf, Freeman’s remark on “the three abiding Ottoman vices of cruelty, lust, 


and faithlessness,"’ 
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ordinary tendency not only to grow rapidly by indulgence, but when 
indulged to demoralise the whole character. 
Nor will that process be arrested for a single hour because the 
cruelty is practised in the name of science. The secret of moral 
perfection is not to be learnt in the laboratory, and will never 
be revealed to minds which are trained in scientific methods 
alone. There was a period when theology encroached on the 
domain of physical science; science has its innings now, and 
shows every disposition to use, not to say abuse, the opportunity 
to the uttermost, and, having confessedly achieved much, to usurp 
dominion over all. Every special study has from the nature of 
the case an inherent tendency to warp and contract the mind, 
and it is therefore no charge against scientific investigation, nor any 
disparagement of its value within its own sphere, to say that it does 
in fact necessarily tend—as Sir William Hamilton insisted in regard 
to mathematical study—to fix the mind in a particular groove, and 
thus to form an intellectual temper which is not favourable to the 
cultivation of the gentler emotions any more than to the habit of 
religious faith. Physical science deals with objects of sight and touch, 
patent to the senses, and which therefore produce a more vivid 
impression on the mind than moral and religious ideas, whose 
evidence is no less sure, but not equally obtrusive. This, I repeat, 
is a fact, not a fault. It cannot be helped any more than the tend- 
ency of intellectual labour to enfeeble the body, or of violent 
bodily exercise to deaden the intellectual faculties. But it points to 
a serious practical danger, requiring to be taken into account and 
guarded against ; and the first step towards guarding against it is 
frankly to acknowledge its reality. 


H. N. OXENHAM. 
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LASSOMMOIR. 


‘¢ Ah, la crevaison des pauvres, les entrailles vides qui crient la faim, le besoin 
des bétes claquant des dents et s’empiffrant de choses immondes, dans ce grand 
Paris si doré et si flambant !” 


N visiting any foreign capital it is always interesting to turn from 
those sights and sounds which lie directly in our ordinary track, 
and to study, so far as possible, the life of the people. One wants to 
see and to understand something of the body, form, and pressure of 
the national life. It is not enough to see the things that lie upon 
the surface, or to study those features in a capital which approach 
the cosmopolitan. Every thinking man desires to penetrate deeper, 
and to attempt, at least, to pluck out the heart of the mystery of the 
distinctive national life of a strange people. 

Paris excites this desire in a very unusual degree. In no other 
city is one more strongly impelled to some study of the people. 
The Boulevards do not satisfy; the Bois de Boulogne does not 
content our longings: this people has made such terrible revolutions, 
that one longs to look upon the descendants—those descendants 
being still very capable of repeating all that their fathers did—of the 
men who dictated his sentences to Fouquier Tinville and who 
shrieked applause to Marat and Robespierre ; who danced the 
Carmagnole around the red pools below the guillotine ; who yelled 
hoarsely at the passage of the tumbrils on their road to the 
scaffold. One can still see many of those who composed the 
Commune, and who added the anarchy of civil war to their 
country’s agony in her struggle with the foreign foeman. There lurk 
beneath the outside shows of this people such terrible elements of 
fierceness and ferocity, that one regards with a sort of wistful morbid 
curiosity the crowds of men who swarm about the workmen’s 
quarters of the great, gay city. One thinks of the deeds that such 
men have done, that such men yet could do. The storming of the 
Bastille, the massacre of the Abbaye, the noyades and fusillades of 
Carrier—all these things, and more, are still latent amid this popu- 
lation of ouvriers; and, as one walks the streets of particular 
quarters, one speculates upon the change that would come over 
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these men in that fierce rage for blood, destruction, death which can 
be so éasily excited by the red fool fury of the Seine. Meanwhile, 
what are the daily lives and toils; the ties of family ; the loves and 
hates, the struggles, temptations, joys and sorrows of these ouvriers of 
Paris ? 

Let us stroll along and round about the Faubourg Poissonniére. 
Let us turn down this next street, which seems to be fairly typical, 
and look about us: the street is called the Rue Neuve de la Goutte 
d’Or. It is not a very clean or a very cheerful street. 

You notice, as you stroll down it, the public-houses of the Veau a 
deux tétes, of the Petit Bonhomme qui tousse ; you see a grocery, a 
shop for lingerie et bonneterie ; you see the watchmaker, and the 
umbrella dealer, the fruititre, the tripitre, the charcutier ; you notice 
the marchand de pommes de terre frites, and a maréchalerie; blue 
blouses depend from poles outside one shop—in short, it is clearly a 
street inhabited by the people. You glance with heightened curiosity 
at a huge, gloomy barrack of a house, six stories high. Entering 
timidly, you get into conversation with the concierge, who tells you, 
with some pride, that the house contains more than three hundred 
locataires. You obtain permission to look round you, and, looking 
up, you notice six stories rising above the guttery courtyard. Wash- 
ing hangs out to dry. The Caserne swarms, squalidly, with too 
densely packed life—life huddled together so closely that it reeks and 
stews. You find even, on the sixth story, a little hole, or den, 
fit for a coal-cellar, without air or light, hollowed out under the 
staircase, and you hear that that, too, is a human habitation. You 
read a few of the names on the doors on the lower stories, you 
mark the crowds of shrill children in the courtyard. Everything 
indicates a vast house inhabited by the people. If we had a fitting 
interpreter, we could learn here something of the actual life and 
living of the ouvrier. But where to find such a guide? 

Perhaps in M. Zola’s “l’Assommoir” we shall find the guide we 
seek. Let us try. Let us see if he, like a new Asmodeus, can 
make transparent for us the roof of the great barrack in the street of 
the Goutte d’Or ; if he can show us the beings that inhabit, the lives 
that are being lived, in one street, and in this, for the time, our house. 
What we have seen, in a hurried visit, has excited, but has not 
satisfied, our curiosity. We will begin with M. Zola by ascertain- 
ing what objects he proposes to himself in writing ; and we will 
then examine, as best we may, his work, his story, perhaps his reve- 
lation. Forgetting unfriendly reviews, we will try to judge for 


ourselves, 
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M. Zola explains in a preface, that “j'ai voulu peindre la déchéance 
fatale d’une famille ouvritre, dans le milieu empesté de nos faubourgs. 
Au bout de l’ivrognerie et de la fainéantise il y a le relachement des 
liens de la famille, les ordures de la promiscuité, l’oubli progressif 
des sentiments honnétes, puis comme dénouement la honte et la mort. 
C’est de la morale en action, simplement.” He adds, with a sort of 
proud reserve, as of one well knowing his own purposes, but knowing 
also that they may be misjudged by ignorance or by enmity, “ J’ai un 
but auquel je vais.” His pretence for writing seems good. We will 
see if he have somewhat to teach us. Let us begin with a short 
résumé of his story itself. 

The scene opens in the Hétel Boncceur, ‘tenu par Marsoullier, 
and we are introduced at once to Gervaise and to Lantier, who are 
living together with their two children, Claude and Etienne, respect- 
ively of eight and of four years of age. Gervaise is twenty-two years 
old. She is slightly tall, and delicately made, with fine features 
and a look of sunny kindliness. She is a blonde, with bright, fair 
hair, and a baby’s crease round the neck. “Nous ne sommes pas 
mariés,” admits Gervaise. She adds, in explanation of her seduction 
at fourteen : “ Je n’étais pas heureuse chez nous. Le ptre Macquart 
pour un oui, pour un non, m/allongeait des coups de pied dans les 
reins. Alors, ma foi, on songe 4 s’amuser dehors.” She had been 
driven by a brutal father, and an unhappy home (in Plassans), to an 
evil life, though she had scarcely yet eaten enough from the tree of 
knowledge to know that it was evil. 

Lantier had had a small legacy, and the lovers came to Paris, 
ostensibly to settle there, to live together, and to find work. But 
Lantier would not work, the money was soon spent, and we find the 
ménage in distress, and the couple already living by pawning their 
things. ‘The villain Lantier suddenly deserts poor Gervaise, leaves 
her to provide for herself and for the children, and goes off with a 
certain Adéle. Gervaise sets bravely to work ; gets employment as 
assistant to one Madame Fauconnier, a laundress, and manages to 
support herself and the children, and even to give them some 
schooling. 

At this stage of her life, she attracts the attention of one 
Coupeau, an owvrier zingueur, who falls in love with her. Gervaise 
will not listento him ; and even when Coupeau proposes marriage, 
she refuses to bring to a husband her dowry of two illegitimate 
children. 

Coupeau has /a face @un chien ; he is joyeux et bon enfant, twenty- 
six years of age ; he is a sober and steady workman, of good character 
3B2 
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and prospects ; but there is a certain animal strain of grossness and 
sensuality in his nature. 

After great pressure, Gervaise yields, and they get married : the 
description of /a noce is a masterpiece. Both husband and wife 
are honest, hard-working, and fond of each other. Gervaise states 
naively her ambition in life: “Mon idéal, ce serait de travailler tran- 
quille, de manger toujours du pain, d’avoir un trou un peu propre 
pourdormir. Ah! je voudrais aussi élever mes enfants. I] ya encore 
un idéal, ce serait de ne pas étre battue. On peut & la fin avoir le 
désir de mourir dans son lit.” 

Gervaise does not forget that childhood, in which “le ptre 
Macquart m’envoyait toujours des gifles sans crier gare.” 

All goes well. They are a model couple. They earn some 
nine francs a day, acquire furniture and save thirty francs a month. 
The progressing events of their happy, honest lives keep step with the 
march of time, as the book grows and marks time’s slow flight. 
When we know the end, it is touching to re-read this portion of the 
book. A little daughter, Nana, is born to them. Gervaise begins to 
indulge a dream of ambition. She desires, with their savings, to 
take a shop in the rue de la Goutte d’Or, and to establish herself as a 
blanchisseuse de fin. When her dream is on the point of being realised, 
a sad accident interrupts the smooth current of their prosperity. 
Coupeau falls off the roof of a three-storied house, and is seriously 
injured. Gervaise will not hear of his being sent to a hospital. She 
brings him home, and nurses and tends her husband with passionate 
devotion. “Ta femme est le bon Dieu,” says a friend to Coupeau. 
He recovers slowly, but during his long convalescence thcir savings 
are eaten up, and the dream of the shop has, apparently, to be 
abandoned. The effect of this accident upon the mind and character 
of Coupeau is remarkable. “II revenait toujours 4 des accusations 
violentes contre le sort. (a n’était pas juste, son accident ; ¢a n’au- 
rait pas da lui arriver, 4 lui bon ouvrier, pas fainéant, pas soulard. 
A d’autres peut-étre il aurait compris. Vous ne trouvez pas ¢a trop 
fort? Sil ya un bon Dieu, il arrange drélement les choses. Jamais 
je n’avalerai ¢a.”. Heconceived a hatred for work. For a long time 
after his recovery he continued to faire un peu la vache. 

Poor Gervaise steadily toiled on, and ed/e seule nourrissait tout ce 
monde, The charitable creature even adds the blind and paralysed 
mother of Coupeau to the household that her labour supports ; and 
this although the selfish sisters of her husband were well able to keep 
their old mother. 

But, after all, the project of the shop had not to be given up, 
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Their savings have melted away, but help comes from a friend, Of 
all the male portraits in the book, the most charming is that of Gou- 
jet, called Gueule d’Or, on account of his yellow beard. The young 
smith is a bashful Hercules, living ‘an altogether pure and noble life. 
He is capable of lofty love and chivalrous loyalty. He lives a life of 
devotion to his widowed mother, and knows nothing of the dissipa- 
tions or the vices of the ordinary ouvrier. Lifted by his nature above 
his surroundings, Goujet is a model workman, is even an ideal man. 
He entertains a tender sentiment, une idée, for Gervaise ; but does 
not seek to injure the woman that he loves. He worships from afar 
off, without a thought that could wrong his idol. With a woman’s 
quick sentience, Gervaise responds to Goujet’s sentiment, a sentiment 
which never suggests a wrong thought to either. He is one of those 
rare men who are capable of love—of a love which, though hopeless, 
is constant as it is pure. 

Seeing the great sorrow of poor Gervaise at the destruction of her 
dream, Goujet offers to lend her his savings. She refuses strongly ; 
but, at last, thinking that she could repay, she accepts the service of a 
true friend, and the shop is taken. Gervaise becomes a fatronne, 
with three female assistants in her laundry. She works hard, and 
prospers greatly. Coupeau, meanwhile, begins to go to the bad. 
No longer the Cadet Cassis of his earlier time, he takes to wine and 
cau-de-vie. 

Gervaise, at this time, was douce comme un mouton, bonne comme du 
pain. She always found excuses for her selfish and sinking husband. 
She was the good genius of all her little world. 

Her eldest boy gets a good situation at Plassans, and disappears 
wholly from the book. The second, Etienne, is taken by Goujet 
into the forge. Coupeau takes to drinking and to utter idleness. 

Still the household is fairly prosperous, though Coupeau contributes 
little or nothing to its support. The Coupeaus give a dinner on the 
anniversary of their wedding-day, and kindly Gervaise invites poor 
old pére Bru, the inhabitant of the hole under the staircase. This 
wedding dinner is again quite a masterpiece of description. 

During the dinner Lantier reappears. Gervaise is seized with 
consternation at the apparition of the lover who had so basely deserted 
her. Drunken Coupeau goes out to assault Lantier ; but, when the 
women fear that murder will be done, the maudlin husband swears 
an eternal friendship with his rival, and insists on bringing Lantier in 
to join the guests. 

This fatal anniversary dinner marks the turning-point in the 
fortunes of the Coupeau family. Stupid Coupeau contracts a great 
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friendship for rascally Lantier, and the embruted and degraded 
husband insists upon taking Lantier into the house as a lodger, who 
is to board with them. The repugnance of poor Gervaise is extreme. 
She detests and distrusts Lantier, and yet feels a certain strange 
shudder at the proximity of a man who was her first lover, and the 
father of her children. 

Tragedy begins to close round the life of Gervaise. Coupeau 
gets worse and worse. He is always at /’Assommoir du pire Colombe. 
They go to an expense of some hundreds of francs to fit up and 
furnish the rooms for Lantier, who pays nothing for either board or 
lodging, and who soon begins to borrow money when he sees that 
Gervaise has any. Lantier leads Coupeau deeper into drink and 
laziness. The toil of Gervaise has to support another person in 
addition to those who had so long lived upon her labour. This 
sorely tried and overweighted woman has to bear a burden too heavy 
for her strength. Coupeau develops naturally into debasement and 
debauchery. The coarse side of his character, which was indicated 
at the beginning of the book, works up to the surface under the 
degradation of constant drunkenness. “ A quoi servait-il, ce soulard ? 
& la faire pleurer, 3 lui manger tout, 4 la pousser au mal.” Poor 
Gervaise learns, slowly and sadly, “Mon Dieu! que le temps des 
amours semblait loin aujourd’hui!” Love seems a far-off memory, 
indeed, as happiness departs and despair begins to enfeeble her. All 
things, all persons, combine to drag down and ruin this most wretched 
woman; and her misery always increases as Coupeau declines more 
deeply into drink. She, too, begins to deprave. “Mon Dieu ! Vhabi- 
tude use l’honnéteté comme autre chose.” 

At last a sad and fatal night comes, in which, outraged and enraged 
beyond the endurance of patient womanhood, just anger and inde- 
scribable disgust plunge Gervaise into delirium, and impel her into 
active evil. 

She returns to find Coupeau hopelessly, disgustingly drunk. I 
cannot here reproduce the sickening details of his condition, though, 
after the first sensation of nausea, we are compelled to admit that the 
loathsome picture is true. _/’ai un but, says M. Zola, and, in striding 
towards his purpose, he never steps aside to avoid treading in filth. 
Finding her room uninhabitable, Gervaise, in a sort of hopeless 
madness, listens to the voice of the tempter, succumbs to the devilish 
arts of her evil genius, and becomes, for the second time, the victim 
of the villain Lantier. Her crime loses her the respect and tender- 
ness of Goujet. The long, tender sentiment between Gervaise and 
Goujet—a sentiment which did not lead to evil, which had made both 
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better and happier—is lost to her for ever. In losing the respect of a 
good man Gervaise loses self-respect. She is on the steep decline of 
the facile descent. Lantier, who never worked, preaches sententiously 
the doctrine that 4 ¢ravail ennoblit l’homme ; but his teachings induce 
his chief disciple, Coupeau, to give up all work ; and the two men 
simply live, eat, and drink upon the earnings of their victim, Gervaise. 
Debts accumulate, and the business declines. Gervaise becomes 
defiant, desperate—hopeless. Ruin closes round her. At length, 
she has to give up her shop, to cease to be fatronne, and to sink 
back into the position of assistant laundress to Madame Fauconnier. 
Virginie, now Madame Poisson, who has entered into a /aéson with 
Lantier, is induced by him to take the shop which Gervaise had held 
so long: and Madame Poisson opens it as a grocery. The depth of 
degradation seems reached when Gervaise, as charwoman, washes 
out her former premises, and sees Lantier kiss the new proprietress. 
But there are even deeper depths yet in store for the fast falling 
woman. 

Nana, the only child of the Coupeaus, becomes a fleuriste, and 
works with other girls in the large shop chez Titrevilie, rue du Caire. 
The girl inherits her father’s sensual, coarse temperament, and has a 
nature which isa preparation for vice. The example that she sees at 
her wretched home, the gross conversation and ideas of her degraded 
father, all tend to push her into sin. With the other Parisian girls at 
the workshop, “on était 14 les unes sur les autres, on se pourrissait 
ensemble ; juste l’histoire des paniers des pommes, quand il y a des 
pommes gitées.” At home the girl meets with blows, quarrellings, 
cold, hunger, drunkenness, misery. Outside there is skilled and 
active temptation. She is pushed over the edge of the fenceless 
precipice. One night she leaves home. From a very suspicious 
source of information—that is, from Lantier—her parents learn that 
she is living, in some splendour, with her seducer. Next they hear of 
her, and even see her, at the Grand Salon de la Folie, in which 
Nana dances the cancan so wildly that people stand on tables to see 
her. She, too, adds to the “ gaiety,” and to the “life,” of merry, 
dissolute Paris. The last thing heard of Nana is, that she is living, 
in great luxury, with a vicomte. Nothing so strongly marks the loss 
of womanhood in sunken Gervaise as her exclamation when, on one 
night of utter misery and destitution, she cries, on hearing of her 
daughter’s good fortune, “ Elle est joliment heureuse, celle-la, par 
exemple. Ah, Dieu de Dieu! je donnerais gros pour étre 4 sa 
place.” How lost must be our Gervaise before even the bitterness of 
utter wretchedness could wring from her such a cry! The brutal 
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Coupeau, who has lost all conscience, all sense of right or wrong, 
approves the sentiment through a drunkard’s hiccup. Gervaise, who 
was paid 40 sous a day by Madame Fauconnier, begins to lose even 
that. She sinks into a kind of lethargy, and her old cunning in her 
craft deserts her. Nay, last and lowest, Gervaise is led, gradually, to 
try to appease hunger by drink. She,:too, becomes a drunkard. 
They sold Nana’s bed for six francs, and drank the proceeds out 
at Saint Ouen. ‘They sold everything. One night, after days of 
hunger, Gervaise goes out into the streets to beg. Our hearts ache 
as she addresses to hurrying passers by her fruitless but piteous 
“Monsieur, écoutez donc!” ‘The night is dark and cold ; a fine snow 
falls upon the emptying streets of Paris, as the wretched woman, 
gnawed with hunger, faint, footsore, weary, heartbroken, limps along 
the Boulevard on her useless errand. Among the fancies which flit 
round her unhinged brain is a flash of momentary anger, at the 
thought that her daughter, while she is starving, may be eating 
oysters. At last one person that she addresses stops to listen to her. 
The light of a street lamp falls upon his face, and Gervaise, despite 
her miseries, starts back in shame and agony as she sees—Goujet. 
He does all that kindness can then do for the fallen, utterly miserable 
creature, and her son, Etienne, renders her temporarily rich by a 
remittance from Lille of 10 francs. During a space of three years, 
Coupeau is seven times an inmate, as a patient for de/irium tremens, 
of the hospital of Saint Anne. Seven times he is discharged, 
partially cured ; but he goes in an eighth time—and then he is dis- 
charged, dead. Gervaise is present at his death. The death of a 
drunkard has been minutely studied by M. Zola, and he spares his 
readers no one of the horrible details. Gervaise goes home, a 
widow. She is now too lost to work. She is turned out of the old 
quarters au sixiéme, and is allowed, out of contemptuous charity, to 
occupy the old kennel, left empty by the death of Pere Bru, under the 
staircase. For months she died a little every day from cold, hunger, 
misery. She becomes an idiot. One morning there is a strange smell 
about the staircase. The unneighbourly. neighbours recollect that 
they have not seen her for some days, and on examining the hole, 
Gervaise is found dead from starvation and illness within it. The 
most miserable woman has gone faire dodo in that last, long sleep in 
which the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 
“Quand on est mort, c’est pour longtemps,” says M. Zola’s grimly 
loathsome fére Bazouge. Such, briefly summarised, is an outline of 
M. Zola’s intensely dramatic picture of the ‘‘ déchéance fatale d’une 
famille ouvritre,” the family of the Coupeaus. “ J’ai un but,” he very 
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positively asserts. Let us endeavour to understand what this 
purpose is, and to analyse the means by which he seeks to attain his 
ends. 

M. Zola possesses emphatically that art which conceals the 
appearance of art; and it is only great art that can attain to this 
result. He always seems to narrate, never to invent. He gives 
evidence ; he does not seem to create. No great novel is dependent 
upon plot ; such a work of art, like life itself, hasa plan, but no plot. 
M. Zola cares nothing for plot; his characters develop, his events 
progress, as they do in the procession of human life itself. M. Zola’s 
talent as a littérateur is—apparently—rendered subservient to his 
purpose as a philanthropist. Criticism has to look beneath this 
illusion of realism to find out how subtle and how powerful his art 
really is. 

Although he does not indulge in much real cochonnerie pure, M. 
Zola very frequently revolts us by his unvarnished allusions to things 
which lie outside the pale of modest decency. There is, however, 
it must be remembered, in justice to him, a vast difference in their 
treatment of man as an animal between French and English writers. 
English authors will not leave a celestial bed to prey on garbage. 
French writers do not sometimes shun even ordure. French litera- 
ture knows but little reticence in the mention of such things. English 
writers avoid, with the reticence of fine shame, all allusion to the 
ignobler needs and functions of the body. It is not, I think, solely 
because I am English that I prefer our nobler chastity of imagination, 
our purer delicacy of thought. ™M. Zola has but little of the modesty, 
the measure, the moderation of art ; but he has all the energy of his 
purpose. /'ai un but. 

There is something in M. Zola’s intense realism which obscures 
the shows of art. He is as one constrained to observe, and com- 
pelled to report. He records everything that he sees or hears. He 
seems quite impartial ; he has no leanings, no theories ; his function 
is simply that of intelligent witness. To read /Assommoir is not 
like reading an ordinary book. We seem to be actually living among 
actual, living people. M. Zola studies carefully, sees clearly, and de- 
picts graphically. He resembles rather a realistic painter, a Defoe of 
the canvas, than a writer. He isa singular instance of the almost 
complete absorption of an author into his theme. In the book there 
is no humour for its own sake, or for the sake of abstract drollery. 
Zola merely reports. He sinks his personality as an author; he 
avoids abstract reflections; he cares only for an intense and vivid pic- 
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ture. To read him islike standing amongst a crowd of the common 
people; we see much that we would gladly shun seeing, we hear much 
to which we would gladly shut our ears ; but we see and hear clearly, 
and we learn actual facts. We feel in living contact with humanity 
and with the working class. We learn to realise their infirmities, 
temptations, sorrows, sins, struggles. M. Zola scarcely ever allows 
himself a touch of sarcasm; he never shows indignation. He paints 
all things with a ruthless rectitude. In the fulfilment of his purpose he 
is remorseless, relentless. He seems to feel neither pity, love, or 
fear ; and yet he is—perhaps—only cruel to be merciful. His work is 
a dramatic morale en action. He makes no humanitarian professions; 
and yet, perhaps, behind his fierce restraint beats a heart beating 
with profoundest sympathy for the people that he paints. He seems 
to us to remain calm, unmoved, untouched. He hides all evidence 
of art, aim, or effort; he suppresses all show of his warm humanity. 
He writes with lips sternly compressed, with a powerful effort at self- 
repression. He restrains his natural indignation, and paints with a 
fierce, forced calm. He gives no criticism of life, he simply paints. 
He will not betray emotion, or suffering—or even sympathy—but 
yet this strong man feels them all. He poses as a mere spectator; he 
studies intently and narrates gloomily. His style is vivid with life, 
vigorous with keen reality, energetic with virile force. Some must 
watch while others sleep : and it is good for society that it can find 
such a watchman as M. Zola to tell it how goes the night. A man 
with all the strength of self-command, he seems unimpassioned while 
he feels the most. 

Modern English writers, influenced by Shakespeare, attempt to 
describe by brief, pregnant, intense touches, which summarise an 
objective truth with a picture. Recent French writers, influenced 
by Balzac, describe by means of minute details, given at remorseless 
length ; M. Zola is French in his method of description. 

When we read that unspeakably horrible episode of poor little 
Lalie—an episode which I could not even transcribe—we fairly hate 
M. Zola. Our hearts accuse him, with a passionate cry of indigna- 
tion, of cold-blooded insensibility and inhuman hardness.’ We should 
be repelled by the man who could look on calmly at the long agonies 
of the tortured Damiens, and who could, afterwards, coolly reproduce 
the terrible details in all their amplitude, without evincing a shudder 
of horror, a sensation of disgust. We read the frightful story of this 
most wretched child with tears of rage; then with a pity far too 
deep for tears; and we feel, at the first impulse, that the author who 
can coldly describe such tortures as those of Lalie, must be a demon; 
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but, on second thought, we may recognise the gigantic effort of the 
zealot at self-repression—/ az mon but. We wonder at the white 
heat of steadfast earnestness which gains a forced calm from the vital 
energy of its stern purpose. Slowly and reluctantly, we half forgive 
M. Zola, because we force ourselves to think upon his object as his 
excuse. He is, at least, no sentimentalist. Indeed, it would some- 
times seem that you might as well try to irritate a statue by means of 
a blister as move M. Zola to feeling ; but this natural judgment is, as I 
persuade myself, unjust to the stern painter with an earnest purpose, 
a purpose which lifts him above his own natural feeling. M. Zola 
something resembles an athlete, great and strong, who yet, like the 
Japanese wrestlers, has a tendency toa physical grossness which 
conflicts with the athletic ideal. The service that he renders stands 
in front of the delight that he gives. His book is a revelation rather 
than a poem. He compels our admiration even where he fails to 
win our sympathy. The great success of M. Zola—/’Assommoir 
has reached, I believe, toa forty-eighth edition—may tend to found a 
school of imitative writers. Ifthe members of this school, without 
Zola’s genuine enthusiasm, desire only to emulate his success, the 
school will be a noxious and a hateful one. 

Art rules over a very wide domain, and serves many interests. It 
is not merely decorative, it is not restricted to pleasing dilettante 
idleness or sensuous frivolity. A picture, painful as forcible, like that 
of Mr. Fildes of “ Casuals” waiting in the sad gloom of winter after- 
noon for refuge in a workhouse, belongs strictly to art, in one of art’s 
many phases. M. Zola tears aside a veiland reveals a hidden pic- 
ture. His object is to serve humanity, and humanity may well be served 
through art. Indeed, when M. Zola seems most inhuman—and at times 
he does seem to be inhuman in remorselessly discharging his serious 
task—he is possibly superhuman in his devotion and in his self- 
command. A surgeon can bear to look upon suffering which he may 
hope to relieve. M. Zola works as much from a feeling of duty as 
from any desire to produce harrowing effects. His is essentially a class 
picture. He depicts in this book the working class, and no other. 

One note of M. Zola’s literary excellence is, that all his charac- 
ters really live. His secondary figures, even—as Bec Salé dit Boit- 
sans-Sotf, Bibi la Grillade, the hateful Lorilleux, and the rest—are 
all deeply and sharply cut as is a well graved infaglio. It is fine 
art, too, to refrain from awarding poetical or other justice to the 
supreme scoundrel, Lantier. This character is built up by many fine 
touches. Sometimes M. Zola almost loses his impartiality, and it is 
possible to detect a rare trait of sarcastic meaning in his treatment 
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of Lantier. After ruining Gervaise and her successor Virginie, 
Lantier is busy, when the book closes, in establishing in the old shop 
a tripitre and her husband, car ce roublard de chapelier adorait les 
tripes, and he proposes to continue his idle and vicious existence by 
living upon the wife. 

Gervaise is one of the most living women in fiction. She is alive 
for us. We see her, hear her, know her, love her. Always sie re- 
mains womanly. She sins deeply, but she is more sinned against 
than sinning : and we follow her decline and fall with a sad heart-ache, 
and with deep sympathy. Her lot is so hard ; her trials are so tre- 
mendous ; such forces are arrayed against her, that, while we detest 
her sin, we yet sympathise with the sinner. Oh, the pity of it! the 
pity of it! A woman so good, tender, kindly, helpful, devoted, to be 
slowly dragged down to such vice and such misery; and to miss all 
her simple ideal of life, her sorrowful latter years closing in a lonely 
and loveless death of hunger and of idiotcy in the kennel under the 
staircase! We never wholly lose our love and liking for her. Great 
as her sins are, her sorrows are yet greater ; and she was exposed to 
temptation too strong for her mere humanity to resist. We remem- 
ber gladly the doctrine that Ales racht sich hier auf Erden : that all sins 
are expiated here below. At last a moral mist surrounds her mind 
and benumbs her faculties. M. Zola’s power of drawing character 
sinking step by step, always lower, through vice to misery, is mar- 
vellous. The time covered by 7 Assommoir is some twenty years, and 
these pass by in slow procession, bearing with them the fatal wreck 
and ruin of this fated famille ouvritre. We seem to know the very 
looks, as well as to hear the very voices, of M. Zola’s characters. In- 
deed, we never seem to read, but always to hear, his dialogue. We 
are actually present at the Coupeau moce, at the anniversary wedding- 
dinner. We hear the talk and the songs. We are startled when Cou- 
peau reels in with Lantier; and we feel for the embarrassment and 
consternation of poor Gervaise. The book throbs with energy and 
latent power. Its pictures are vivid and are vital ; are clear, yet dark; 
and very, very intense. His strong points are not nobleness or ten- 
derness, but power and pathos. | Lady Anne Barnard, when she was 
writing “ Auld Robin Gray,” asked help from her sister in the shape 
of suggestion for additional misfortunes to be heaped upon the hero- 

‘ine of the sad ballad ; but M. Zola needs no assistance of this sort. 
It would be difficult to assist him by suggesting more sorrows than 
befall his characters ; and many a Coupeau family is, perchance, sink- 
ing now. 

It is possible to feel that a portrait is true, though you may not 
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know the original, and we English must -believe that M. Zola knows 
Paris, and the people that he has studied so profoundly and depicted 
so forcibly. One or two things in his picture strike strongly upon an 
English mind : there would seem, for instance, to be no Poor Law, no 
43rd of Elizabeth, in force in Paris. Gervaise dies unfed and untended, 
and seems to have no claim upon legal support. Again, crede M. 
Zola, there is no neighbourly feeling, or humanity, among the ouvridre 
class. Alike sunk in vice, they have lost their human sympathy. The 
death of Gervaise is disgraceful to all the inhabitants of the huge man- 
sion. M. Zola paints a dark night above a troubled sea : there is no 
hint or glimpse of moon or stars. No lights shine in a darkly clouded 
heaven. Never does he allude to a thought of another world, to a 
ray of hope or comfort coming from religion. Their church does not 
touch the people, nor do they ever seek their church. When a legal 
ceremony—as a marriage—has of necessity to be performed in a 
church, a workman goes round, and, by astute bargaining, cheapens 
a mass to five francs. That is their sole connection with the divine. 
No “Liberal,” advanced even to the modern Pagan pitch, could 
desire a more godless state of life than M. Zola’s French workmen 
lead ; no such “ Liberal” could conceive a greater disregard of the 
“ effete and enslaving superstition of marriage.” Indeed, liberal 
politicians, those who adopt the formula of sea-green Robespierre, 
and flatter the “virtuous people” in order to obtain popularity—and 
votes—will vehemently resent M. Zola’s picture, and yet that picture 
is of the highest value to French politicians. Will the French read it 
aright ? 

The book will live and work. It is unique. It is a portent in 
literature. It is powerful and terrible. It holds the mind and de- 
tains the memory. It has the influence which art has when she be- 
comes the handmaid of humanity. It is a book for the statesman, 
for the philanthropist, for the social reformer, for the humanitarian, 
for the critic, for the thinker. He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear, as he listens to M. Zola, while this powerful writer speaks so 
meaningly, so movingly, so memorably, through /’Assommoir. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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TABLE TALK. 


R. HAMPDEN, the believer in a flat earth, expresses from 

time to time his astonishment that no astronomers will 

accept his challenge, or meet what he calls hisarguments. I certainly 
do not share his astonishment, if his usual way of inviting a scientific 
discussion is that which he has adopted towards myself. If astro- 
nomy were my own specia! subject, I do not think I should care 
greatly to discuss astronomical questions with one who told me, as 
Mr. Hampden tells me, that I must be a “ sneaking coward not to 
face the subject, and put all further doubt out of the question ;” and 
that my allusion to his loss of £500 I “now to be as grossly false 
and unjustifiable as any lie that was ever uttered.” Sylvanus Urban, 
Gentleman, could not possibly answer such remarks in kind. Were 
it not for one consideration, which I shall leave Mr. Hampden to 
guess, I should take no notice of the three sheets of objurgation 
which he has sent me. But now, passing over his angry words, I 
venture to call his attention toa plan by which he can “put all 
further doubt out of the question,” without inviting me or any one else, 
in his soft and pleasant way, to discuss the subject with him, or offering 
to wager money which he would be quite sure to lose. Let him pass 
some fine week in company with a photographer in the neighbourhood 
of Bedford Level, the scene of former exploits of earth-flatteners, 
where Parallax says the surface is perfectly straight for six miles. 
Let him first, for subsequent comparison and verification, take photo- 
graphs of three suitable boats of about the same size and build. 
Let him have these then rowed out on a fine still day to the distance of 
two miles, four miles, and six miles, respectively, from the photo- 
graphic camera, placed at any convenient spot, not more than two or 
three feet above the surface of the water, the boats being as nearly 
as possible in a line with it and with each other. Then let a photo- 
graph be taken of the three boats. The result will prove unmis- 
takably whether Parallax or the astronomer gives the truer account of 
the Bedford Level, and of the earth’s figure. According to Parallax 
and Mr, Hampden, the arrangement of the camera and boats will be 


such as this; 
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Fic. 1. 
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and consequently the photographic picture will show the three boats 
close together arranged somewhat in this way: 
Fic. 2. - 
Horizon 
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3 5 2 
They may be in any order as regards right and left, but they will all 
be nearly on the same horizontal line. 

But the astronomer, poor ignorant man (for really we must not 
call him a “rascally swindler and a dastardly liar,” remembering how 
prone men are to be deceived), says that the true position of the 
camera and boats is such as this : 
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the straight line joining the camera, and the first boat passing 
above the other two boats ; so that, supposing this straight line just to 
touch the curved surface of the water, the photographic view would 
show the two nearest boats arranged somewhat in this way (we sup- 


Fic. 4. 
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Invisible 
pose their deviation as respects right and left the same as in the 
other case). The third would be out of sight, but we show where it 
would be, beyond and below the horizon line. 

Such a view as fig. 2 would convince every honest astronomer. 
But perhaps Mr. Hampden considers there are no honest astronomers. 
Yet he would convince those whom the dishonest astronomers now 
mislead, and surely it would be worth his while to do that. In fact, 
it is to that purpose he seems to have devoted himself. Here is a 
clear and easy way of effecting it. 


LADY of fashion with a pugdog and a husband entered the 

train at Paddington the other day. There were in the carriage 
but two persons, a well-known Professor and his wife ; yet the lady 
of fashion coveted, not indeed his chair, but his seat. “I wish to sit 
by the window, sir,” she said imperiously, and he had to move 
accordingly. “No, sir, that won’t do,” she said, as he meekly took 
the next place. “I can’t have a stranger sitting close tome. My 
husband must sit where you are,” 
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Again the Professor moved ; but his wife fired up and protested. 

“That lady is too exacting,” she said aloud; “you should not 
have humoured her.” 

“ What does it matter, my dear,” he replied, “ for such a very little 
way? she must be getting out at the next station.” Now, the next 
station was Hanwell. 


HERE is no capital in the world like London in respect 
to natural beauty. Let any one who doubts my words 
saunter on a fine afternoon or evening to the bridge spanning 
the Serpentine, and regard the view both ways—to Hyde Park 
Corner on the one hand, and up Kensington Gardens on the 
other. Under the influences of favourable weather it has an 
absolutely magical beauty, recalling the most enchanted dreams 
of Turner. The scene, moreover, is in the very heart of London, 
and the tide of busy life hems it in and laps it round with ever- 
murmuring surges of turmoil. For many years past spring has been 
a delusion, a period of cold frosts and nipping winds. I have, not 
long ago, gone to the Derby in a snow-storm. The effect of cold 
has been to spoil those flowering shrubs, lilac, guelder rose, and 
laburnum, which are the chief glory of our parks and suburban 
gardens. Year after year I have seen the lilacs, which, keeping in 
their blood memories of the burning spring of the Oriental clime 
whence they came, are ready on the first suggestion of sunshine to 
burst into bloom, blackened by frost before their full and ineffable 
luxuriance was disclosed, or deprived by the same chilling influences 
of that background of leaves which is to the lilac what the rich lush 
grass is to the blue-bell, to use the common name of the wild 
hyacinth. This year leaf and bloom have been alike perfect, and the 
swaying of the trees in the “tempestuous rains” has been a sight 
worth a journey to see. Let us, if we like, avoid the charge of 
chauvinisme; but do not let us forget that no country in the world 
has a climate in which a man may live constantly at the cost of so 
little danger, disturbance, and annoyance, and no country has a 
capital which, in respect of natural beauty, can compare with our 
own. Architectural beauty may come in time ; the long, low, ugly 
lines of that southern bank we contemplate from our new embank- 
ment may be covered with stately edifices, and our wider streets may 
be converted into boulevards. Before these desirable objects are 
attained, however, we have enough of which to boast in the shape of 
the beauty which 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on, 
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HERE was about the private life of Mr. Phelps, whose death 
should not pass unchronicled in the pages of this magazine, 
less stamp of the conventional actor than is found in that of almost any 
of his compeers. Though nothing less than a Puritan or a precisian, 
Mr. Phelps had few social or, apart from his profession, artistic instincts 
or leanings. No such stories of his sayings or doings as are buzzed 
about concerning his fellows are heard concerning him. Thoroughly 
domesticated, he spent most of his evenings at home; and it was 
only in answer to the remonstrances of younger men, who told him he 
did himself injustice in not mixing with men of his own stamp in other 
professions, that he consented to join the Garrick Club and appear 
occasionally in its smoking-room. Once under similar influences he 
visited Paris, and spent some months in what used to be called the 
Grand Tour. As an actor he inherited and transmitted, through 
Macready, the traditions of the great school. His merit as a 
delineator of such comic characters as Sir Pertinax Mac- 
Sycophant, Justice Shallow, and Bailie Nicol Jarvie are acknow- 
ledged. He had, however, with his hardness, a certain dignity of 
style in parts like Lord Ogleby and Sir Peter Teazle, and he 
succeeded in making a mark in two or three romantic parts like 
Romont in the altered version of Massinger’s “Fatal Dowry,” Melan- 
tius in the “ Bridal,” an adaptation of “ The Maid’s Tragedy” of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and in Cardinal Wolsey. In these parts his 
recollections of Macready were of inestimable service. His fame is 
a distinct portion of our possessions, and his place is not likely to 
be soon filled. 


HAT gas, so far as our streets and public institutions are con- 

cerned, is doomed, is obvious to all who have visited Paris and 
seen the effect of the new system of lighting about the Opera. Those 
even who find most objectionable the fierce and almost blinding rays 
thrown, at all sorts of inconvenient angles, from the electric lights in 
front of the Gaiety Theatre, or from the more recently adopted lights 
in Regent Street, feel that we can never, with a means of illumination 
like this at command, submit to put up with the dim, jaundiced glare 
of ordinary gas. If the invention of Mr. Edison does half what is 
promised, the one difficulty that has hitherto been experienced, that 
of distributing the light, will be surmounted, and we shall be able to turn 
on in our rooms a cold clear light, brijliant almost as day, and wholly 
free from the contaminating influences of gas upon human lifeand upon 
manufactured goods. To take one {nstance alone, every owner of 
books knows that the bindings of volumes placed on the upper 
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shelves of a library in which gas is used, crack, and that the labels, 
thoroughly desiccated by the heat, drop off. Here is an'evil that 
will shortly be remedied. Meanwhile I should like to offer a‘word 
of advice that I know, beforehand, will fall on unheeding ears. In 
our new Law Courts the workmen are putting up lamps wherever the 
building approaches completion. It is perfectly certain that the 
electric light will be used there, and there is no use in erecting lamps 
that will have to be removed forthwith. Has no one the power to 
check this idle extravagance ? 


AM certain much more might be done in the second-hand line 

than is dreamt of by the Jew clothiers and furniture warehouse- 
men. People are much more tired of what they possess than is 
generally supposed ; not only of their husbands and wives, but of 
things they can part with, and only lack the opportunity for an 
exchange. How far better it would be if householders in Town who 
want to go into the country, or to the seaside, could find out house- 
holders at the seaside, and in the country, who want to come to London 
(and they are just as numerous), and change residences for a few 
months, instead of being imprisoned in lodgings, or ruined at hotels ! 
In The Exchange and Mart and similar publications I see no offers 
ofthis kind. But, heavens! what exchanges ave offered! I cull this 
lovely one from the paper in question : 

“ Three oz. of quinine, two and a half pints of iron wine, and 
four and a half pints of castor oil, for cash or jewellery.” 

I don’t care much about jewellery, but the idea of taking in 
exchange for a scarf-pin or a mourning-ring two quarts and a half 
pint of castor oil ! 

This, again, is rather funny: ‘‘ Wanted a good Kerry cow with calf 
at side. Offer in exchange a lady’s dressing-case.” Unless it is an 
exceptionally handsome one, one can easily imagine such an adver- 
tiser’s desire to meet with a calf. 

After all, the genius of these publications most asserts itself in the 
Answers to Correspondents. “Loved and Lost.—It was inflammation 
in the bowels that carried off your mule. Egg was the worst possible 
thing he could have had, and undoubtedly hastened his end. If you 
had put a little saltpetre in his drinking-water he would have been 
living now.” It is fair to add that the mule was a linnet mule. 

What alarms me in these so-called “exchanges” is that almost 
everybody means selling for cash. Viewed in this light, it seems 
rather hard on Paterfamilias, who has to buy things for his young 
people that they may realise on them at a loss. The young person, 
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for example, who had so much castor oil to dispose of must have 
been an invalid, who got a good deal more medicine for herself than 
she meant to take, and who was not so near death’s door but that she 
could think of jewelry. 


N the Gentleman’s Magazine for May last, my friend Mr. Proctor 
described, as certainly a mere optical illusion, a bright spot seen 
in many cases on the disc of Mercury in transit. On May 7th, ina 
letter to the Zimes, he said that he had himself noticed this illusory 
spot. Soon after, an American scientific magazine tried to amuse its 
readers by asserting that he believed in the existence of a hole through 
Mercury. Next the Mew York Times became painfully facetious 
over the hoax. And now Mr. Proctor receives from time to time 
letters expostulatory, congratulatory, and otherwise (most certainly 
not wise), relating to this rather feeble jest. It seems necessary to 
explain to the American public that the bright spot often seen on the 
disc of Mercury in transit is not an objective reality. No astronomer 
needs to be told this ; but some, who are not astronomers, may be 
misled by erroneous statements. 


OME American writers seem singularly unconscious of the cir- 
cumstance that an injustice may be done to students of science 

by attributing to them, even in jest, preposterous notions, I have seen 
the most absurd theories attributed to English men of science, either in 
fun or in earnest, by American journalists. American editors, again, 
are not so careful as they should be to avoid the injustice of so pre- 
senting foolish theories in company with reasonable views, as to con- 
vey to their readers the false impression that both sets of theories 
have come from the same source. I may mention an illustrative 
case, which may render American readers cautious in accepting un- 
questioningly certain statements about the views of English students 
of science. A year or two before Mr. Proctor wrote the article “ Astro- 
nomy ” for the Encyclopedia Britannica, he was invited to revise, and 
where necessary re-write, the astronomical articles for the American 
Cyclopedia. After the article on the “ Moon” had been returned cor- 
rected for press, he received a proof in which was incorporated a most 
amazing statement about certain pools of water in the moon! It was 
idle to correct this, the matter being stereotyped, so he simply asked 
that the objectionable passage should be enclosed in brackets. But 
even for this he was too late. The matter was already printed when 
his letter arrived. For his comfort, an illustrated journal was sent 


him, with the original theory about pcols of water, strengthened by 
3c2 
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the exquisite reasoning that lunar water cannot evaporate where there 
isnoair! He received several letters about this absurd theory, which 
was supposed to have come under his revision—including one from the 
well-known astronomer, Professor Newcomb, of Washington. When 
he lectured on the moon, in America, Mr. Proctor was repeatedly asked 
to reconcile his statements with his faith in lunar pools of water. At 
last he wrote to a newspaper, explaining the matter. On this he 
received a letter from the publishers of the Cyclopmwdia (Messrs. 
Appleton & Co.), calling on him, with petrifying coolness, not to say 
audacity, to withdraw that explanation as injurious to them, and 
untrue, because he had seen a proof of the passage and had returned it 
uncorrected. Yet he still possesses the letter in which they told him 
that the passage was already printed before his urgent appeal for 
square brackets, to keep him clear of those lunar pools, had reached 
them. I have no doubt that many in America believe that this most 
foolish theory is one which Mr. Proctor has either advanced or sanc- 
tioned. And so of many other absurdities affecting him and several 
other English students of science. 


1* reading the recently published Zz/e of Shelley, by Mr. John 
Addington Symonds,—a work which, in spite of an occasional 
outburst of something almost like intolerance, is an excellent and most 
interesting biography,—I am struck by the fact that Shelley, in his 
later years, in spite of his vegetarian diet and his abstinence from 
wine, was subject to perpetual attacks of spasm and pain in his side. 
“ The cause of this persistent malady,” says Mr. Symonds, “ does not 
seem to have been ascertained. At Naples he was under treatment 
for disease of the liver. Afterwards his symptoms were ascribed to 
nephritis.” From my own observations I feel sure that the cause of 
this state of affairs was laudanum, in which at one time Shelley 
avowedly indulged. Again and again he speaks of having turned to 
laudanum as a relief from pain or trouble, and there is no mention of 
his ever having abandoned the habit. That the use of laudanum 
produces pains of the kind from which Shelley suffered, I know. It 
is probable that some of the perplexing visions which appear at times 
to have been almost more real to him than the known events of his 
life, may be traced to the action of a drug concerning which medical 
science knows too little. 


T may interest those concerned in Eastern affairs to know the 
correct pronunciation of two words now frequent in men’s 
mouths, and to understand the reason why they are sospoken. Zan 
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signifying town or place, Afghdnistén is the place of the Afghans, 
and Beldochistan is the place of the Beloochees. By putting an 
accent on both the second and fourth syllables, and pronouncing the 
@ as it would be pronounced by a Frenchman, and the cf as in 
church, the right sound is obtained. 


HOPE Mr. Dixon's idea of ornamental fringing above the 
pedestal of the obelisk, to hide the broken part of the base, 
will not be carried out. There should be nothing above the pedestal 
to mar any one of the sixteen straight edges, otherwise the characteristic 
features of the obelisk will be entirely changed. Already injury has 
been done, as with nearly all the obelisks erected in European capitals, 
by setting the monolith on a pedestal. For the essential idea of an 
obelisk is innate height, so to speak ; and to perch it on a pedestal is 
to present it as an object which requires to be set on the top of some- 
thing else to make it high enough. But to mar the straight edges which 
constitute the characteristic features of the obelisk would be ruinous 
in the artistic sense. The broken part ought to be concealed by a 
moulding of extreme simplicity, meeting the four faces just above the 
broken part with a perfectly straight edge. If “ fringing is to be added 
and ornaments at the corners high enough to hide the broken part,” 
the sculptors might as well make the whole thing complete by adding 
carved garlands in coloured stone, setting pretty fretwork down the 
four upright edges, attaching heraldic medallions wherever there is 
room, and, pour comble de ridicule, surmounting the whole with an im- 
perial crown in tinsel and imitation jewellery. 


ENDELL HOLMES says he has noticed “that persons 

with what the phrenologists call ‘good heads’ are more prone 
than others towards plenary belief in the doctrine” that such heads 
promise high intellectual development. He says of his own head, 
“ Tape round the head 22 inches,” adding, “Come on, old ‘ Twenty- 
three inches,’ if you think you are the better man,” which we may 
remark would probably prove a mistake on the part of old or young 
“twenty-three inches,” at least in Holmes’s own line, where he is in . 
my opinion unapproached. I was going to say “ unapproachable ;” but 
heads are getting larger, and the convolutions of the brain are becom- 
ing more numerous and more complex, so that ten thousand years 
hence even the Autocrat of the Breakfast-table may be surpassed in his 
own department. It seems clear that there is some connection, at any 
rate, between size of brain and intellectual power, though Holmes and 
smaller-headed men reject the doctrine, At the recent Anthro- 
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pological Congress in Paris, Dr. Lebon gave the results of his 
measurements of many skulls. He finds that the best endowed 
races have larger skulls on the average, and the most intelligent 
individuals the largest individual skulls. The same result is obtained 
whether skulls of inferior races are compared with those of con- 
temporary inferior races or with skulls belonging to the same race 
before it had advanced to its present position. Thus the Parisian skulls 
of the 12th century were smaller than those of the modern Parisians. 
Height does not seem to be related to the size of the skull or to the 
weight of the brain. The circumference of the skull seems sufficient 
in general to determine the volume and weight of the brain, though 
the usual impression is that some races, and certain individuals of 
the same race, have thicker skulls than others. A head having a 
circumference of 22°44 inches when measured outside, contains 
a cranium having a circumference of 20°47 inches, and a volume of 
94°6 cubic inches, and a weight of very nearly 3lbs. (more exactly, 
2°97lbs). It must be noted, however, that the measurement of the 
skull on the outside may afford altogether untrustworthy evidence. 
The celebrated Neanderthal skull measured 23 inches; it may fairly 
represent Holmes’s “old ‘Twenty-three inches.’” The average English 
skull is not more than 214 inches in circumference. Maudsley, by 
the way, mentions the case of a theroid (or animal-like) idiot “ of the 
lowest order,” with “a mischievous brute-like intelligence in his eye,” 
whose head measured 204 inches, but in shape exhibited strongly the 
ape-form of abnormality. 


HE following is Dr. Lebon’s arrangement of modern French- 

men in order of cranial development :—1, savants and learned 

men ; 2, the Parisian dourgeoisie; 3, the old nobility ; 4, Parisian 
domestic servants ; 5, peasants. 

Dr. Lebon notices that among savage races the skulls of dif- 
ferent persons differ less from the average than in superior races. The 
skulls of women differ more from those of men in civilised races than 
among savages. From a study of seventeen male and seventeen female 
brains, Lebon found a difference of nearly two-fifths of a pound in 
weight. He considers that the inferiority of women’s brains (on the 
average, of course) is due to the insignificant part taken by women in 
the work of modern society ; and Dr. Broca, commenting on Lebon’s 
statements, said, that if among the less civilised races the difference 
between the volume of the crania of men and women is relatively 
small, while it is great among civilised races, this does not prove the 
intellectual inferiority of women, but results from the circumstance 
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that savage women had to take an active past in -the struggle for 
existence, under the same conditions as the men. 


T one time there was nothing in London so briskly advertised 
as Bank and Fireproof Safes. Nowadays it is not so much the 
dangers of fire that the banks have to fear as the roguery of Managers 
and Directors ; and perhaps also the securities are not so much worth 
preserving as they used to be. Inthe United States, however, the 
rivalry of the safe-makers still continues. The other day two Agents 
met and began to puff the wares of their respective employers. 
“‘ Wall, one man,” said A, “had one of our safes, and there was a fire, 
and a rooster of his got into the safe, and though it had flame all 
around it for days, that rooster took no harm.” 

“ Nay,” said B, “that was just what happened in the case of a 
customer of ours. He had a rooster, which got into our safe, and 
there was a fire, and he was taken out dead.” 

“Just what I should have expected,” said the other; “the fire 
killed him.” 

“Not at all, sir; that rooster was frozen to death.” 


HOUGH the strongest of weapons, ridicule is powerless to slay 

popular follies, and hyper-zestheticism flourishes in spite of jeer 
and scoff. In certain quarters of Northern London a visitor who 
presents himself in the ordinary apparel of British festival or solem- 
nity will be held to insult the surroundings into which he is admitted, 
and will find others more reverend than he arrayed in a last-century 
costume, to do honour to furniture and decorations of a like period. 
The Universities are affected with kindred manias. In a University 
sermon by Professor Ince, to which I listened lately at Oxford, the 
two lunes (the word is Shakespearian and not slang as is frequently 
asserted) of modern Oxford, ritualism and hyper-zstheticism, were 
happily derided. Of the former and far more vulgar and ignorant 
folly the Professor spoke in terms almost of condemnation, declaring 
that the Gallios of religion “‘ have many opportunities for laughing at 
the. feeble romanticism which tries to revive an obsolete medizevalism 
in ecclesiastical dress, ceremonia!, or phraseology.” The enthusiasts 
in art he derided, declaring that he had been told that “ young men 
talk, not in polished banter but in solid earnestness, of diving up io 
the level of their blue china.” 


HE only other thing I learned in a week’s stay in Oxford was 
that a good deal more toleration is now exercised in academic 
haunts than was formerly known. A striking proof of this is afforded 
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in the fact that in the centre of a city devoted wholly to study, a 
steam whistle is allowed to summon the workpeople to the railway 
between five and six every morning. This instrument of torture, 
which is thoroughly illegal, aroused me from slumbers every day 
during my stay. A report to which I hesitate to give credence states 
that, after it had been stopped as a nuisance, it was started again: in 
answer to a petition of the Dons. 


HY do people call an inhabitant of the Celestial Empire a 
Chinaman? No one speaks of an Englandman, a France- 
man, an Americaman. What the people of a country are called in 
the aggregate that the individuals are always called, with or without 
the word man. We say the English, an Englishman; the Russians, 
a Russian. The expression Chinaman never sounds natural; it in- 
variably suggests the idea that the speaker is in doubt as to the right 
word to use. It sets the Chinese in a comical light and provokes a 
smile, while when we hear or read of “the Chinese” we are not 
necessarily disposed to mirth. When speaking of the Chinese 
individually we should undoubtedly say a Chinese or a Chineseman. 


i Government can spare time from political defeat abroad to win 
‘A peaceful victory at home, the question of private lunatic asylums 
demands instant attention. Without being bound to accept the 
statements that find their way into print, some of which would prove 
such institutions to be places of atrocious torment, sound, sober, and 
trustworthy evidence shows them to be subject to terrible misuse. 
As madness, according to statistics, appears to be on the increase, it 
is expedient to take speedy action. I am strongly of opinion that 
no private asylum should be permitted except on the condition of 
being subject to constant supervision. I trust that, if only in the 
interest of its own future, Government will do something during the 
next session to set public anxiety at rest as to the treatment of 
lunatics. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 
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